ISRAIL METTER 


Comrades 


Chapter One 
1 


MitTya woke early, and as usual lay drowsily waiting for the sun to 

reach the foot of his bed. On dull days the goats always wakened him 
by their quarrelling with the hens. Only a thin wooden partition sep- 
arated the verandah where Mitya slept in summer from the shed which 
housed the two goats, mother and daughter, and the seven hens. 

Still half asleep, Mitya watched the sunbeam, conientedly savouring 
the cosiness of bed and the pleasure of a long, fine day ahead. He began 
slowly turning over in his mind all the good things it would hold—and 
suddenly remembered that tomorrow he was leaving Lebedyan. 

His mother came out to give the goais fresh water and let out the hens. 
As she passed Mitya’s bed she stopped for a second, as she often did, to 
straighten the coat which lay on top of his quilt. Thinking him still 
asleep, she did not disturb him; ever since it had been decided ihat he was 
to go to Moscow, she had not asked him to do anything about the house 
or farmstead. 

“Let him have a good time while he can,” she said to herself. “He'll 
have plenty to do when he gets to the city.” 

The result was that he passed those last days in unaccustomed idleness. 
The school term had finished long ago, and whenever he thought of start- 
ing to do anything, he dropped it again with the recollection: what for? 
I’m going away. 

Today was Sunday. He had arranged with the boys to go fishing in 
the Don at dawn, but now the sun was already high. They must have been 
under the willow-bushes with their rods for a long time. Vitka would be 
grousing as usual, saying they ought to throw further to the right. If they 
used worms, Vitka always insisted they ought to have a grain mash for 
ground-bait: if they used ground-bait, he said worms alone would do. 
He’s made that way, contrary, Mitya reflected. I suppose that’s why he 
stammers—because he’s always arguing. 

The sunshine touched the foot of the bed. Only five minutes had pass- 
ed since he woke up, and he had time to think about everything. He never 
could understand why he sometimes thought so quickly and sometimes so 
slowly. There were days when so much would pass through his head while 
he walked from one telegraph post to another on the way to school that he 
could not understand how it happened, and others when he would find 
nothing to think about all the way from home to Tyapkin Hill—some 
silly thing or other would last him the whole walk. 
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All through breakfast his mother kept sighing and pouring more milk 
on to his porridge. She had already accustomed herself to the idea of his 
departure—at least, so she thought—and she went about the house quietly 
and sadly. 


Mitya was not old enough fully to understand his mother or comfort 
her; he only felt vaguely that when she was present he ought not to be too 
boisterously delighted over going away. 

“Can I help you with anything, Mum?” asked Mitya. “Maybe I 
should hoe the potatoes?” 

“No, there’s no need,” sighed his mother. 

“Well, I’ll look over the cherries on the roof, then, some may be 
spoiling.” 

“No need. They won’t spoil, they get plenty of air.” 

“All right, I’ll bring you some water from the Don.” At last he had 
found a job. His mother sighed again, but raised no further objection. 

A big, fresh, jolly sun seemed poised over the distant grain elevator. 
A few wisps of cloud like tufts of straw still hung here and there, as though 
they had caught on something and been left when the sky was swept. 


Apples and cherries were drying in frames on the cottage roofs. The 
round heads of sunflowers hung heavily on their rough stalks under the 
windows. On the outskirts of Lebedyan, life was half urban, half rural. 
In the evenings a herd of cows and goats meandered slowly down the broad 
grass-grown street, and housewives stood by the gates calling on varying 
notes: “Lyuba-Lyuba-Lyuba-Lyuba!l” “Sonka! Sonka!” A cow would 
turn its heavy head towards a familiar voice and low impatiently as though 
protesting: “Why make all that noise? I heard you long ago. I’m com- 
ing,” and separate itself leisurely from the herd. The goats ran to their 
mistresses with thin, eager bleating as much as to say: “Oh, how I’ve 
missed you!”—flattery which would win them a carrot or a piece of bread 
right there by the gate. 


All this was in the evening. But now, in the early morning, people 
hurried along the street with portfolios in their hands, men went to the 
flour-mill and lorries rumbled past carrying bricks. 

A month previously an old barracks near Mitya’s house had been 
pulled down and now the bricks, white with age and lime, were being taken 
to the centre of the town where a big club was going up. On Sundays Lebe- 
dyan people went out to help with this work, and on Mondays the untidy 
piles of bricks would sink considerably, while the walls of the club were just 
a little higher. 


Mitya decided to go for water to the willow-bushes where the boys 
usually went fishing. 

The Don was very calm, and in the clear morning air every sound car- 
ried plainly from the opposite bank. Two women over there were rinsing 
clothes, their paddles slapping against a large stone; a boy was driving an 
obstinate cow into the water 10 wash its hind quarters; an old man was bal- 
ing out a boat, its chain rattling as it swayed; and along the distant high- 
road, almost on the horizon, grain lorries from all over the district 
snorted on their way to the elevator. 

It was a very familiar scene; but in these last days Mitya saw every- 
thing with new eyes. I shall be away, he mough and things here will be 
going on just the same. ... How queer. . 
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The river, the sky, the fields—they were so much a part of him that 
it was hard to imagine them existing without him. He wanted to take them 
with him, on that long journey into the unknown; then nothing could 
daunt him. = 

“Yah—sleepy head,” said Vitka when Mitya joined the boys with 

his buckets. He sat down, his legs dangling over the bank. There were {wo 
other boys with Vitka—Misha Zaitsev, exuberant lad, the youngest of the 
gang, and Volodya Petrenko who had come home for the holidays from a 
vocational school in Ryazan. 
- {-s“Oh Mitya, I had a bite just now, a perch, what a perch!—As big as 
that!” cried Misha Zaitsev, the words tumbling over each other. He was 
knee-deep in the water, his lips were blue with cold, little shivers ran over 
him, but his eyes sparkled with eagerness. 

“He’s a liar,” said Vitka briefly. “Caught a root and calls it a perch. 
He’ll not get anything, anyway; he’s using only worms. He ought to use 
ground-bait too.” 

Vitka pulled out his hook, spat three times on the bait for luck and 
cast it again. 

“Well—when are you going?” asked Volodya Petrenko. 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Scared?” 

“No, why? Ill get fixed up all right.” 

“Well, if you don’t, come to Ryazan. We need people.” 

; “Who wants your Ryazan, if he’s in Moscow!” said Vitka, stammering 
4 little. 

“A bite! A bite!” cried Misha Zaitsev. “Honest it was, you should 
have felt how it tugged! Must have been a chub... .” 

Nobody even turned round. 

“Well, I look at it this way,” said Volodya. “What’s the difference 
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what town you live in? Ryazan‘ll do me all right ior the present. When 
i finish school, then I[’°1l go wherever I like.” 

“You will, will you?” remarked Vitka. “What about working? Wher- 
ever you ¢€o, there you'll stop.” 

“Til just like it, wherever it is.” 

“What d’you mean, wherever it is? And if it is in Sakhalin?” 

“Well, then I’ll like Sakhalin.” 

Vitka, mouth open, searched for some fresh objection, but finding 
none, contented himself with saying: “Well, every man to his own taste.” 


“And what about you? I suppose you'll be just going on at school here 
this year?” asked Mitya smiling. 

“T don’t know.” 

“His mother does all his knowing for him,” said Volodya. “She’ll 
say, and that’s how it’ll be.” 


“Maybe yes, maybe no,” Vitka flushed. 

“Fancy sticking at home like you do,” said Volodya. “I’d have 
cleared out long ago. I’d have gone to work... .” 

“D’you think I sit at home doing nothing?” Vitka asked angrily. 
“T’ve got the whole house to look after.” 

Volodya laughed. 

“The house!... That’s no job!” 

“What about you, then?” 

“I’m different,” said Volodya with dignity. “I’m training. When |] 
finish vocational school then we’ll see. But, at any rate, I shan’t hang on 
to my mother’s apron strings. A lad of fourteen wiping the baby’s nose—! 
Look, you’ve a bite! Play it!” 

“Shan’t!” 

“Fool!” 

Vitka stood by the 
bushes biting his lip; he 
saw the float pulled under 
the water, but for sheer obsti- 
nacy did not jerk the rod. 

“Why d’you want to 
start quarrelling when we're 
fishing?” said Misha Zaitsev, 
his teeth chattering. 

“I’m not quarrelling,” 
said Volodya  pacifically. 
“It’s no business of mine. 
He’s not a kid, he can decide 
for himself.” 

“And he will, too,” said 
Misha. “Won’t you, Vitka? 
There’s Mitya going to Mos- 
cow, he’s not scared. I would- 
n’t be scared either if only 
they’d let me go. What’s 
there to be scared of? I’d go 
straight from the train to the 
director... .” 


“What director?” smiled Mitva. 

“Any director. I’d walk right up to him and say: ‘I’ve had six forms 
at school, I know fractions and percentages. What work have you? [ want 
to choose something.’” 

“And the director’d sling you out on your ear!” . 

“Oh no, he wouldn't. He hasn’t any right to. I’d have come on busi- 
ness. Just got to have spunk. And not take the first offer thal comes along. 
Don’t answer right off. Say—I'll think it over.” 

“Misha ought to become a director,” said Volodya. “All Lebedyan 
boys ’ud be in clover.” 

“No-o-0,” said Misha, taking it seriously. “That wouldn’t suit me. 
You know the sort of job I’d like? I want to make things I can see. Like 
an engineer—build a house with doors, windows, everything in its place.” 

“Fine talk,” remarked Vitka, “but you only just scraped through in 
arithmetic.” 

“Well, of course, I’d have to be trained,” Misha admitted. 

The sun was getting hot, and the boys gradually shed the clothes they 
had put on for their early fishing. The warmth made them peaceable and 
slowed their tongues. 

Small fry wakened and bit: now and then a line flashed through the 
air with a gleaming gudgeon on the end. Sometimes a greedy perch, all 
prickly fins, was pulled out and then the boys crowded round the lucky 
fisherman to admire it. 

“Gosh! Look at him!” 

“Half a pound for sure!” 

“More!” 

“Look how he swallowed the hook. Can’t get it out!” 

Misha Zaitsev caught less than anybody, but that did not dampen his 
spirits. As soon as the float trembled, he was full of excited exclamations 
and fantastic guesses about the size of the “big fellow” that was coming; 
and when the hook came up without even bait on it, he shouted gaily: 
“Got off, darn him!” 

The trouble was that his imagination carried him away. He could 
just see that smooth, shining, fat chub somewhere down below, over by the 
other bank; he saw its fins waving as it came closer and closer, hungry as 
could be, noticed that appetizing worm, sniffed round its tail. . . and here 
the picture was too much for Misha. Seizing the rod with both hands, he 
jerked it up with enough energy to grass a four- or five-pound fish—~if 
it had been there. 

“Wait a bit, let it take the bait properly,” said Mitya. 

He was lying on the bank, languid from the sun. He did not want to 
move. Through the crook of the arm propping his head he could see ihe Don 
stretching far into the distance and turning to the right by Tyapkin Hill. 

Somewhere in that hill was the cave where Vasili Tyapkin and his 
two brothers lived eight hundred years ago. Vasili stood on that hill with 
his telescope—no, of course, there weren’t any telescopes in those days— 
well, anyway, he stood there looking along that very same Don, and 
along the road, and at the forest that wasn’t there any more. And 
when he saw a rich merchant he gave his robber’s whistle and then he 
and his brothers took everything the merchant was carrying—food and 
manufactures—and gave it to the poor. 

Later on, Lebedyan was built. 
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Well, he would be leaving tomorrow. After some years he would 
come back again, the club would have been built long ago, and some- 
where in its walls would be those 247 bricks which Mitya had brought 
with his own hands from the old barracks. He had thought of putting a 
mark on them so that he would know them again,‘ but then he had remem- 
bered that the walls would be plastered. 

He would come back with a big suitcase. And inside it he would have 
presents for Vitka and Misha and all the boys. And a really special present 
for his mother, something very big and beautiful and expensive. 

He would not send his mother a telegram to say he was coming, but 
perhaps she would know somehow without one.... Here Mitya was not 
being quite honest with himself; he did not want to acknowledge the 
thought, but perhaps the local paper would say that Dmitri Vlasov was re- 
turning to Lebedyan as a specialist in... well, a specialist in something. 

What if he came back and built a water pipe-line, so that people didn’t 
have to go down to the Don for water? Though if he were going to build, 


a pipe-line wasn’t very much.... Better build a factory... the Lebe- 
dyan Tractor Works... . 
Lebedyan... yes, a nice town, it certainly was. Good apples, a fine 


river, and a grand set of boys. How soon could he finish in Moscow and get 
back again? Five years—that ought to be enough. He’d be nineteen then. 
He’d be like... like whom? Like Volodya Petrenko’s older brother who 
worked at the same place as Mitya’s mother, the Agronom State Farm. 
He was a specialist in fruit and vegetables. Not very interesting, that. 
Though the teacher at school had talked about experiments with new 


kinds—you had to graft them somehow. ... As for himself, when he got to 
Moscow, he’d choose something... something.... 

“Mitya, are you asleep?” 

“No, why?” 


“Coming in for a swim?” 

Volodya Petrenko was already stripping off his shirt. Mitya was just 
going to do the same when his eye fell on the buckets and he remembered 
eh he had promised his mother to bring water. Picking them up, he hur- 
ried home. 
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The day of Mitya’s departure found his mother in a state of utter con- 
fusion. If somebody had come along and told her not to let her boy go to 
Moscow, to keep him at home with her, she would certainly have done so. 
But nobody said anything of the kind, and with an aching heart she pre- 
pared everything for the journey. 

There was such a lot to tell him, so much to warn him about, but the 
words would not come. Anfisa Ivanovna had not been away from Lebedyan 
for twenty years and did not remember much about big towns, but her 
mother’s heart feared her boy might not be treated properly, and she would 
not be there. Who would treat him badly, or how, she could not guess, 
but she was tormented by vague forebodings. The more she thought of such 
things, the smaller Mitya seemed to become, until at last she felt as though 
it was just a little child she was sending out into the world. 

Of course, there was her sister living in Moscow—Mitya was to go to 
his aunt straight from the station. But for some reason no telegram had 
come from Moscow in answer to hers, and in any case—an aunt is not the 
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same thing as a mother, especially an aunt who has not seen her nephew for 
twelve years. 

All these thoughts kept whirling round in Anfisa Ivanovna’s head 
until she was utterly confused, and her last admonitions came out in stray 
sentences, with no noticeable connection. 

“See you're careful crossing the streets.” 

Anfisa Ivanoyna went out into the entry and back again, moving 
things from one place to another, then for some reason lighted the primus 
stove and put it out again. 

“Mind you do as older folks tell you.” 

For the tenth time she began packing the suitcase and suddenly re- 
membered something else. 

“Keep away from drink.” 

She wanted to say that she would miss him, it would be lonely, she 
would be waiting for his letters, but all that came out was: 

“And keep away from bad company.” 

How could you guard him against everything? 

Mitya’s friends came in the evening, three hours before the train was 
due to leave. They sat quietly until it was time to go, rather solemn, con- 
scious of participating in an important event. 

Each one took Mitya’s departure in his own way. 

Volodya Petrenko, who would himself be returning to his vocational 
school in Ryazan in a few days, regarded it a normal stage in anormal course 
of events. Here was a young fellow growing up; got hands, got a head—use 
‘em. Volodya quite unconsciously modelled himself on the instructor who 
was training him as a turner. The instructor was a man of fifty, stern, ta- 
citurn and with a dry sagacity. Volodya was not quite sixteen; the stern- 
ness came fairly easily to him, the taciturnity rather less so—sometimes his 
tongue longed to chatter—but as for the dry sagacity, Volodya simply 
adopted a number of his instructor’s wise saws—among which was: got 
hands, got a head—use ’em. 

Misha Zaitsev was delighted for Mitya’s sake, and thought him the 
luckiest boy in the world to be going to Moscow. Why, he had heard there 
were forty cinemas there—if not more! And you didn’t have to be sixteen 
to go in the Metro, he knew that for a fact. And sometimes houses were 
moved about, so that you went to sleep in one street and woke up in another. 
And as for jobs—why, there were so many that if he himself had the chance, 
he would never think of just sticking at the same thing all the time, he’d 
try this and he’d try that, after all everything’s interesting. He’d go to a 
vocational school and if he didn’t like that one he’d just leave it and go 
to another. ... 

The one who felt Mitya’s departure the most painfully was Vitka Kar- 
pov. He envied his friend keenly; he would have given anything to be in 
Mitya’s place. But just toclear out without his mother’s consent—no, that 
wotldn’t do. Besides, he would be sorry to leave his baby sister. And, any- 
way, he wasn’t a kid to go and run away from home. But how to make a 
change and strike out, he did not know. 

It was time to leave for the station. 

In the thick dusk they walked through the town, crossed the bridge 
by the mill dam and came out on a broad dusty street with the houses of 
Pushkar District on either side. 
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A slender young moon rose. It gave little light; it seemed to have come 
out only to preen itself. 

Even less than during the day could Mitya realize that he was actually 
going away. His mother plodded despondently along beside him. Volodya 
was carrying a suitcase, Misha panted under a rucksack, and Vitka lugged 
the basket of provisions. 

“I’m going... I’m going,” thought Mitya. “Tomorrow at this time 
I shan’t be here.... ” In the darkness he touched his mother’s blouse—as 
though accidentally, and suddenly he was so sorry for himself and his 
mother and Lebedyan that he felt a suspicious stinging in his nose, near 
his eyes. 

The station was full of people, some returning to college or school in 
Moscow, others going home from summer holidays. The station lights illu- 
minated only the buildings themselves, all the rest was darkness. The train 
was coming from Yelets and would stop for three or four minutes only. 
People tried to guess where their particular coaches would stop, carried 
their luggage about from place to place, got separated and went about call- 
ing each other. There was a general bustle and noise—sometimes merry, 
sometimes agitated. 

Anfisa Ivanovna stood quite still, small, lost, unhappy. There was 
nothing more she could do for her son. He was beside her, but he was al- 
ready gone from her. 

Vitka made his way to his friend in the darkness, and shouted in his 
ear above the noise: “] will get away, though!” 

“Where to?” asked Mitya, not understanding at once. 

“Maybe I’ll come and join you. Mind you write.” 

Misha Zaitsev, constantly dashing off and reappearing, came racing 
back once more full of excitement and news. 

“Hi, Mitya, you’re in luck! A man’s just told me you’ll have a FD en- 
gine. They'll stop to take on water in Kashira. Go and watch. The train’ 
attendant’s in the fifth coach. You’ll have two dogs with you on the train. 
One’s a hunting dog, I don’t know what the other is. You’re allowed 
sixteen kilograms of luggage... .” 

Breathlessly he poured out everything he had heard, happily certain 
that the information would be of the greatest assistance to his friend in 
getting to Moscow. 

There was a distant rumble, then lights appeared. The noise and 
bustle on the platform increased. The engine rushed in, businesslike and 
irritated, slowed down reluctantly, and stopped. 

Anfisa Ivanovna still hoped to tell her son something more, some- 
thing especially important; but the boys were already carrying his things 
into the coach. Mitya’s head appeared briefly on the coach platform, then 
by a lighted window; there was a piercing whistle from the train attendant, 
the ground trembled, the train began to move, and people dropped from 
the steps as though it were shaking therm off. The train gathered speed, and 
rounded a curve. 

Now the station was quite dark, quiet and very empty. 

The three boys came running back to Anfisa Ivanovna. 

“Aunt Anfisa, Mitya’s gone off in fine style!” Misha shouted. “He’s 
up on the luggage shelf!” 

Volodya pulled his sleeve, with a vague feeling that this was not the 
moment for shouting. 
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“Come along home, Aunt Anfisa,” he said staidly. “And don’t you 
worry about Mitya. Every bird has to leave the nest.” 

The instructor in Ryazan had every cause to be satisfied; his seeds of 
wisdom had fallen on fertile soil. 


Chapter Two 
1 


The train arrived in Paveletsky Station, Moscow, the next morning. 

In the evening Mitya had lain down on the third shelf with his suit- 
case, basket and rucksack by his head, and made up his mind to think over 
everything ahead of him. But as soon as he had settled down comfortably 
to start his thinking he fell fast asleep. 

He was awakened by a knocking on the partition. That must be the 
goats wanting water. He was just going to turn over on the other side when 
somebody pulled his foot. 

“Hey, there, wake up! Moscow!” 

Mitya made a dive for the window, expecting to see Moscow looking 
like the picture post-cards or the newsreels. What he saw was occasional 
red brick buildings and a network of railway tracks over which the train 
bumped from line to line. 

The passengers were moving towards the doors. 

Once on the platform, Mitya’s first idea was to get rid of his luggage. 
He felt that as soon as his hands were free, everything else would settle it- 
self. He easily found the cloak-room—a stream of passengers was going 
in that direction. 

A stout man in a dark-blue overall took Mitya’s things away some- 
where, came back and wrote something on a piece of paper. 

“Insurance?” he asked. 

Mitya said nothing. 

The woman standing behind leaned over to him. 

“How much do your things cost?” 

“I’m not selling them,” said Mitya quickly. 

“No, it’s not that,” laughed the woman. “You have to say how much 
your luggage is worth.” 

“A hundred roubles.” 

The man handed over the receipt. Mitya was free. 

Only now did he remember that his aunt must be in the station, he was 
to have waited by the coach so that she could come up and ask: “Are you 
Mitya Vlasov?” He tried to find his way back but could not be sure which was 
right platform, so in the end he decided to go straight to his aunt’s 
. house. 

He went out on to the square before the station, feeling his pocket 
every moment to make sure his money and papers were safe. 

He had thought so much about his first sight of Moscow that he was 
not at all startled by it. Yes, of course, it was bigger than Lebedyan. And 
noisy. And there were a lot of cars. Well, and what of it? He wasn’t a kid. 
And as for not knowing which way to go—well, take somebody from Mos- 
cow and put him in Lebedyan, he would be lost too. Let him try to find 
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Donside, for instance, when the Don had two sides and one was Donside 
and the other was just the side of the Don. 

All he had to do now was just to go up to somebody and ask where Spi- 
ridonievsky Street was. Nothing in that! 

Passers-by would probably have been surprised to know of the defiant- 
ly bold thoughts in the head of this boy; all they saw was a country lad 
standing in the middle of the pavement by the station, turning confused- 
ly to one side or another when anybody jostled him. 

People all looked so busy that it took some courage to stop one of them. 
But after all, he had not come to Moscow to stand about dawdling. He had 
to find his aunt, and then get fixed up.... 

The thing now was to find his aunt. 

Mitya began asking where Spiridonievsky Street was. 

The first four he asked said they were strangers themselves. 

Three others did not know. 


Two people simply pointed—in different directions. 
The tenth stopped. 


“Spiridonievsky Street? That’s a long way from here. Do you know 
Mayakovsky Square?” 

“Yes, I know it,” Mitya lied. He felt ashamed to admit he knew 
nothing at all of Moscow. 

“Well, go to Mayakovsky, and then ask there.” 

Mitya began all over again. 

Ten minutes later he was in the Metro.... 

What words are there for the first impact of the Moscow Meiro on a 
boy of fourteen, straight from Lebedyan? 

Had anybody told Mitya when he descended the escalator and entered 
the spacious hall that the walls would now fall away and reveal the sea-bed 
with all its strange inhabitants, or a machine would descend from the 
ceiling and carry him fifly years into the future, or promised him some 
other miracle—he would have accepted it without surprise. 

His capacity for amazement was spent. Anything was possible. 

When the train came roaring out of the tunnel, Mitya entered the 
coach as calmly as the most seasoned passenger. Those five minutes in 
the Metro station, he felt, had given him maturity, wisdom and staid 
dignity. As for poor Misha, Vitka and Volodya, and Mother, and all the 
other people who had never seen this marvel—they were left somewhere 
far, far behind. 

From Mayakovsky Square he walked to Spiridonievsky Street without 
even wondering at the great buildings, the lumbering trolley-buses and the 
stream of cars. There is a saturation point for impressions too; beyond this 
point they are no longer absorbed, but simply float over the surface of con- 
sciousness. 

This is just a sort of quick glance, thought Mitya. I°ll take a real 
proper: look at everything later on. 

He easily found No. 13 Spiridonievsky Street, mounted to the third 
floor and rang. 

Nobody came. 

Mitya took off his cap, smoothed his hair and rang again. 

Not a sound from inside. | 

He pressed the button-and laid his ear against the door; yes, the bell 
was ringing, he could hear it. He rang again and yet again. He decided 
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to count to fifteen and ring once more. He repeated this a number ol 
times. 

Then he sat down on the top step and ate an apple. 

Again he began ringing. He was not yet particularly worried, only 
rather annoyed with his aunt because he was wasting so much precious 
time. He could have spent it better in the Metro, riding to the railway sta- 
tion and back again. 

He went out into the courtyard and sat down on the bottom step by 
the back door. 

Two boys were kicking a football about. One stood between two goal- 
posts made of schoolbags, and the other, a boy of about thirteen, took a 
running kick at the ball. The goalkeeper, eyes screwed up, made a leap 
for it. They were not very good, and they became rather worse when they 
saw Mitya watching. 

“Want to have a go?” asked the one who was kicking. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said Mitya. 

He took a penalty kick. There was a bit of argument as to whether it 
was a goal or whether the ball had struck the non-existent goal-post. After 
that they all fooled around, dribbling and passing. The two boys began 
whispering, and the goalkeeper turned to Mitya. 

“What’s your street?” 

“T haven’t got a street.” 

“No, but really?” 

“It’s true. I don’t live anywhere. I’ve only just come.” 

“From the country?” 

“No, from a town.” 

“What’s it called?” 

“Lebedyan. ” 

The goalkeeper looked at the other boy. 

“Kolya, have we had that in geography?” 

“No, it’s just some little place or other.” 

“It’s not just some place or other,” said Mitya. The goalkeeper 
turned quickly. 

“Who was born there?” 

“T was.” 

“No, stop a bit. Seriously. What’s there in Lebedyan, some factory 
or what?” 

“There isn’t any yet, but there’s going to be.” 

“There’s going to be everywhere. It’s not famed for anything, 
anyway.” 

“You’re wrong there. Turgenev used to come to our town.” 

“What Turgenev? The writer?” 

“Yes ... Hunter’s Notebook.” 

The boys exchanged glances. Kolya turned back to Mitya. 

“Why'’ve you come here into our yard?” 

“I’m looking for my aunt. I’m going to live here.” 

“Grand! You'll be our centre forward. Which is your aunt’s flat?” 


“Sixteen.” 
“Orlova? I know. Her fuses are always burning out. I put them right 
for her.... But stop a bit, she’s gone away!” Kolya cried. 


“What d’you mean, gone away?” Mitya gasped in alarm. 
“Last week. Went off somewhere—something to do with her work.” 
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Mitya sat down on the step. The boys came up closer. 

“Do you know anyone else in Moscow?” 

“No. 3) 

“H’m,” said Kolya thoughtfully. “Just came along for a visit, I sup- 
pose, eh? Where are your things—at the station?” 

“Umhu.” 

“Well, my lad, the best thing for you to do is turn round and go 
right back home again. Have you enough money for a ticket?” 

“Ves, 33 

“Then, you’ll just have to go straight off to the station and find 
out when the next train leaves. And another time you’d better think twice 
before you pay surprise visits a thousand kilometres away.” 

“When I want your advice I’ll ask for it,” Mitya flared up. 

“Don’t be a fool, I’m telling you sense... .” 

He turned to the goalkeeper. 

“Come on, we’ll tell Mother about this pocr kid. Maybe he can sleep 
with us tonight. He looks pretty dcwn in the mouth.” 

With the stern injunction: “You wait here,” they ran off. 

Mitya did not wait. 

He ran back up the stairs to his aunt’s flat, rang desperately again 
and again, hammered at the door, and desisted only when he saw that the 
letter box was stuffed full of newspapers—evidently it had not been emptied 
for some days. 

No room for doubt. His aunt was not there. 

The first thing was to get as far away from that yard as possible. He 
wasn’t going to wait until Kolya brought his mother along and they asked 
him the same questions all over again and then started calling him a poor 
kid and saying he lcoked down in the mouth.... 

That Kolya!... He thought a lot too much of himself. As though 
it was all his own doing that he happened to live in Moscow. 

Mitya went quickly out of the yard, hesitated whether to turn right 
or left, decided that it made no difference, and almost ran until he had 
put two or three blocks between himself and No. 13. 

He had not yet fully realized that he was all alone in Moscow. Every- 
thing had happened too quickly. Only yesterday evening he had been at 
home with his friends, and now here he was with nobody, nobody at all.... 

He walked on and on. He had no particular aim; he only turned in 
the direction where he saw more people. 

Sometimes he passed cinemas and stopped to look at the stills dis- 
played in glass cases. 

He ate buns with rice filling, cabbage filling, jam filling. In any case 
he had not his fare back—he had lied to Kolya to get rid of him. Well, if 
he hadn’t enough money anyway, what was the use of saving it?... He 
ate oaevem perhaps he ate rather too much ice-cream, his tongue went 
numb. | 

As a matter of fact Mitya was not feeling so very despondent. He 
could always get home without money, ifit came to that. They wouldn't 
put him off the train. He’d tell the guard how it had all been. After all it 
was the sort of thing that might happen to anyone. So there was always a 
way out if he really did have to go home. 

But the thought of Misha Zaitsev’s disappointment, Vitka’s face, and 
his mother’s sighs was not to be borne. And to go back for such a feeble 
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reason—just because his aunt was away! Imagine Lomonosov running back 
home again because of something like that! 

But if he was not going home, he must do something, and at once. 
He must get fixed up. A thousand plans rushed through Mitya’s head; 
they all ended gloriouslv—Mitya telling his friends the story of how he 
spent the day wandering about Moscow and how he fixed himself up: that 
was all right, but to decide on the first step, to think what to do now was 
another matter. 

Mitya postponed it. It was much easier to tell himself there was 
plenty of time, plenty of things he could do. He would just stroll about 
a bit more and then settle his affairs. 

He looked at buildings, went into gardens and stared into shop 
windows until he was nearly down to Okhotny Ryad. 

His eye fell on the Central Telegraph Office. He went inside. It seemed 
to bring home, Mother, Lebedyan very close to him. He could picture to 
himself the line running from him to them, you could reach out and shake 
hands, you could talk, tell them everything and ask advice. 

He took a telegraph form. 

It is not so easy to write a telegram for the first time in your life, 
especially when there is so much to say. 

He wrote his Lebedyan address, then chewed the end of the pen, won- 
dering how to get everything on the form, and finally wrote: “I am well 
love Mitya.” 

There was still a lot of space left, but the main thing was said; he was 
not going back home empty-handed. 

After he left the Telegraph Office time seemed to fly—it was difficult 
to set about anything. 

Mitya was now in the very centre of Moscow, and the swift rhythm of its 
movement caught him up. He found himself hurrying like everybody else, 
checked himself and walked more slowly. Sometimes he felt as though he 
were going round ina circle, walking down the same streets again and 
again. 

So much had happened, so many wonders were passing before his eyes 
that Lebedyan seemed to have faded into the far distant past. Life had 
turned a somersault since morning and become unreal, fantastic.... Is 
this me walking about Moscow? Me? Is all this really happening to me, 
Mitya Vlasov? 

Dusk had begun imperceptibly to fall. Stars came out—the faint stars 
that shine over cities; then the street lamps flashed on, lights went up in 
the windows, and all of a sudden Moscow seemed to have donned a 
sparkling evening dress. " 

Mitya began to feel a faint uneasiness. 

With the fall of night he had lost all sense of direction. Wherever 
he looked he saw the same street-lamps, the same lighted windows. Head- 
lights blinded him. His feet were starting to ache. He wanted to sit down. 
Still more he wanted to lie down with the moonlight falling in a pale band 
on his quilt and the hens fussing and flapping as they settled down for the 
night on the other side of the partition. 

For a long time Mitya went on drifting about the streets of Moscow. 
Sometimes he sat down on a bench in some garden, drunk with impres- 
Sions. Many a time he wanted to stop somebody and ask: “Excuse me, but 
where can people spend the night here?” 
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His senses already dulled, he found himself walking along a pavement, 
then for some reason sitting in a trolley-bus, then looking into some shop 
window... and at last landed in the Metro. It was very comfortable, 
that soft upholstered seat by the window. The train rushed along under- 
ground, then the tunnel seemed to burst into light and the train flew into 
a palace. Mitya lost count of these palaces. Everv station was so marvel- 
lous, it seemed impossible there could be another like it, and then the next 
one would be even better! 


At one o’clock Mitya came to Paveletsky Station, drawn to a place 
in some sense familiar. 

He went to the waiting room, settled down on a seat in ome of the 
corners, and decided to spend the night there. 

In the early hours he was wakened by the cleaners sweeping the floors 
and then washing them with some strong-smelling mixture. 


He had to go out on the square again. Everything was very quiet and 
strangely empty. The buildings seemed io loom closer in the deserted 
streets—as though they had come out to breathe the fresh air of dawn. 

On one of these buildings, a five-storey house, Mitya saw a great 
board stretching up the wall. It bore the words in huge letters: 


WHERE TO WORK WHERE TO TRAIN 


Mitya stopped and stared. This wasmeant for him, Mitya, standing 
there on the pavernent; it was he who was invited, called, offered a choice. 
So he was needed here—really needed. Mitya remembered Misha Zaitsev’s 
advice: “Don’t answer right off, say—I’ll think it over.” 

He started to read the notice. The left-hand column did not concern 
him, that was clear. He turned to the right. There he found a dozen 
vocational schools. How could he choose between them? The people there 
would know best themselves how to teach him a trade. And after all, if 
he didn’t like one school, he could always go to another... . 

An hour later he was by the door of Vocational School No. 28. 

He was told that the director, Victor Petrovich Golubev, would be 
there for morning assembly at 6.45. 


Mitya walked up and down, looking at the building, peering in 
through the windows of the ground flocr where he could see some sort Ol ma- 
chines. Then he stood looking along the street, trying to guess which oi 
the few people coming would be the director. 


An old man approached, leaning on a stick. That was not the director. 
Then came an officer, his high boots shining in the sunshine. Two young 
fellows with satchels turned the corner—students, probably. A girl ran 
past with a bottle of medicine. A janitor came out and began sweeping the 
pavement, swinging his broom in great sweeps like a scythe. A cart came 
by carrying fruit syrup. Another girl hurried past.... 

“Good morning. Whom do you want?” 

Somebody touched his shoulder. Mitya turned. 

He saw a tall, thin man, grey at the temples, with eyes that struck 
Mitya as wonderfully gay, lively and interested. 

“I want the director,” Mitya answered, and pointed at the door of the 
vocational school. 
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“Why are you here so early? Nowhere to sleep?” 

“T slept at the station,” Mitya replied with a surprising frankness. 

“And where did you go when they started to wash the floors?” 

“Went out and walked about.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“Been riding in the Metro?” 

"A Dis” 

Mitya could not understand how this man knew everything—about 
the Metro and the floors at the station and that he had had nowhere to 
Sleep... . : 

“Well, come along, we'll go to the office.” 

Five minutes later Mitya was standing by the direcior’s writing desk, 
holding his cap. The thin man hung his own cap on a hanger in the corner, 
smoothed his grey head, and looked carefully at Mitya with eyes that had 
become serious. 

“Well, here we are. Now tell me how you happened to come to just 
this school?” 

“There was a board ai the station.” 

‘I see. And what do people learn to be here—do you know 
that?” 

“Skilled workmen. ” 

“I’m asking about the tirade.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“So you want to come and train here without even knowing what you'll 
be training for?” 

“Please—what trades do you teach here?” asked Mitya after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

“Now that’s what I’d have asked first of all if I’d been you. 
After all, you’re not choosing a shirt, you’re choosing work for your 
whole life.” 

Victor Petrovich paced up and down the room, looking at Mitya re- 
provingly. 

“We train mechanics, turners and milling-machine operators. Which 
would you like to be?” 

“T don’t mind.” 

“So you want to train first and choose afterwards, eh?” 

“No—why? I can choose now.” 

Victor Petrovich gave Mitya such a piercing look that the boy felt 
as though his very thoughts were visible — especially when the director 
said drily: “And if you find you don’t like it—there are always other 
schools, eh?” 

Mitya was silent. 


“Now listen to me,” said the director. “You can sleep here for a night 
or two, I'll settle all that, and meanwhile think it over and talk to the boys. 
If you decide for certain what you want to be, then come to me tomorrow. 
But it’s got to be for certain. Understand?” 

“I understand.” 

“Go along, then. I’ve work to do.” 

Two days later Mitya Vlasov was enrolled in the mechanics’ section 
of Vocational School No. 28. 
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Two days flew past, days filled with unaccustomed activities and new 
impressions. 

There was the medical inspection. He was weighed and measured: 
people tapped his chest and peered into his inside with an X-ray. Then 
Pe uniform was issued—a whole pile smelling of new cloth and 
eather. 

They filed off to the bath-house, marching in step. Mitya kept pulling 
down his tunic and trying to hear his own thick-soled boots rapping smart- 
ly on the road. 

It was like some new, fascinating game. 

Then they were drawn up in the big assembly hall. A man, whom he 
heard later was the head instructor, began to call the roll. Everyone had 
to say: “Present.” 

Mitya felt hot with nervousness about saying: “Present” out loud when 
his name was called. 


He liked everything he saw, he was bubbling with delight inside. 
He wanted to make friends with every boy in the hall, he even smiled at 
the gangling lad behind who gave him a painful pinch during roll-call. 

“Vlasov!” 

“Present!” Mitya heard himself shout in a voice not his own, and 
felt as though he had made a long public speech. 

It was as though he had just shouted out to an audience: “I’m 
here! Present! I, Mitya Vlasov from Lebedyan, come to work and train. 
And I like you all. You’re fine, and I promise you I’m going to be fine too. 
I’]] work really hard... .” 

There were many other thoughts of the same kind crowding into his 
mind, but Mitya had no time to sort them out because the director came 
out in front of the assembly and began talking in a quiet voice. 

Victor Petrovich too was stirred. Many a time already he had stood 
before the lines of boys at the beginning of the school year, and always he 
had the same great wish to find words, special words that would really 
sink into their hearts and make them understand. ...And as he looked 
at the six hundred heads, his thoughts ranged forward into their future. 

He saw them standing in the assembly hall, ordinary youngsters of 
fourteen and fifteen, but he also saw them as citizens whose education, as 
well as training, had been entrusted to him. There were future Communists 
among them, men who would fling themselves with devotion into build- 
ing up the country’s economy. And it made him proud to think that 
the seeds sown here in the school would also have their part in the flower- 
ing of splendid achievements. 

He looked at the teachers and instructors. Sixteen Communists—those 
were the men who would bring these lads on. There was plenty of diffi- 
cult, slogging work ahead—to weld these six hundred dilfering youngsters 
into a single community with the right spirit and code. 

How much that he could not yet know lay concealed within them! 
Some would leave with a “five” rating, or even the top rating of six, others 
he would have to send for again and again, trying to make them realize 
how wrong their behaviour was and what it would lead to; many would go 
to distant parts of the country and he would hear of them with pride; all 
of them would grow and develop before his eyes, and he longed intensely 
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to guard them against all the many mistakes which unfortunately they 
were sure to make.... 

All this could not be packed into a speech, and there was no reason 
why it should be. 

The director made a short address of welcome, spoke about the honour 
of the school which they must uphold, said a jew words about discipline 
and wished the pupils success. 

He felt, as he always did, that his speech had been formal and desic- 
cated, that he had failed to convey all that was most important. 

To Mitva, however, it was the finest speech he had ever heard. He per- 
sonally had been welcomed, he personally had been wished success, and he 
personally must uphold the honour of the school. Never in his life had he 
been given such an important task. 

By evening Mitya was in his own hostel, in the room which he shared 
with other boys of his group. They still felt strange and awkward together, 
and kept taking furtive glances at each other. 

With a great clatter the second-year boys who lived on the same 
corridor came running past; now and then one of them peered in to take a 
look at the newcomers. 

Mitya had been warned that some of these senior boys had a way of 
snatching new boys’ caps or giving them a clout over the head. It was one 
of these who had pinched Mitya at roll-call. With an idea of checking this 
traditional school “hospitality,” in School 28 one second-year boy was put 
in a room with five or six new boys. Being one among six, he could not get 
away with any tricks even if he wished. 

In Mitya’s room this sixth bed belonged to a lad named Vasya Andro- 
nov. He was already working three days a week at a factory; he had a third 
rating, and truth to tell, was not too well pleased at being put with 
new boys. 

How they stared! He would have to be on his best behaviour all the 
time to keep his end up as a senior. Of course, they would all be minding 
their p’s and q’s; probably he’d have to stitch a clean collar-lining on his 
tunic twice a week now. And for any little thing he did, Olga Nikolayev- 
na, the matron, would tell him he ought to set an example. 

He did not mind helping them if there was anything they did not un- 
derstand in the workshop—but all this soap and water and washing 
your neck! 

And they looked the kind that would even wash before they went to 
bed. Just his luck! 

Mitya’s bed was next to Vasya’s. He eyed his neighbour with great 
respect. Vasya had come back from the factory half an hour before—for 
the second-year boys had begun their outside practice. Vasya’s tunic, dark 
with sweat and machine oil, did not bunch clumsily like Mitya’s, it lay 
compactly on his small body. And when Vasya came into the room he flung 
his crumpled, oily, shapeless cap on to his night-table with such a splen- 
did swing, smoothed back his light brown hair with such a grown-up gesture 
that Mitya felt an absolute kid beside him. And then to crown it all, Vasya 
pulled a newspaper out of his pocket and sat down to read it. 

“Anything interesting?” Mitya asked politely. 

“Yes, quite a bit,” Vasya answered. “Like to take half?” 


‘aes He carefully tore the paper down the middle and handed one sheet to 
itya. 
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At that moment the matron entered. 

“Now, boys, you'll have to choose a monitor.... Andronov!” She 
flung up her hands in horror. “Why are you sitting on the bed, and in 
your work clothes, too? Let me see your hands. Go right away and wash 
down to the waist and then change your clothes. You ought to set an 
example, Andronoy!” 

Vasya went reluctantly into the wash-room. Coming back, he con- 
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fided to Mitya that Olga Nikolayevna wasn’t so bad on the whole, but 
she could drive a man mad with her soap and water. 

The next thing was to choose a monitor. That is not so easy when 
people are still strangers. There are only appearances to go by, so usu- 
ally the biggest and strongest is chosen. 

In this case it was Petya Funtikov. He was a head taller than the 
others and broad-shouldered—a sturdy, red-cheeked lad with a shy smile 
who came from Gorky region. 

He had been accustomed to working in the fields after school, and 
helping the blacksmith. When he finished the sixth form he told his 
parents he had decided to go to vocational school. He was given a real 
send-off with music and song. His father after a few glasses kept pointing 
to Petya and whispering significantly, as though it were a great secret: 
“He’s going away! To MOSCOW!” 

He was chosen room monitor without a dissenting voice. 

Petya looked about him for something to do. His new status demanded 
action of some kind, so he climbed up on a stool and adjusted the loud- 
speaker io improve its tone. 

“What time do we get up?” he asked Vasya Andronov. 
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“At six-thirty.” 

“What if we don’t wake?” 

“There’s a bell.” 

It amused Vasya to see the new boys so nervous and excited. What 
had they to be nervous about? Tomorrow they would be given their first 
hammer to make with twenty hours to do it in—and there wasn’t more than 
four hours’ work in it. But even twentv wouldn’t be enough for some of 
them: they’d be sure to make a mess of it! But in theoretical study, they'd 
probably be better than he was. He had had only four forms at school, 
and he’d heard that this year’s boys had six forms or even seven. Look at 
the monitor—there’s a lad for you! Taken allround, they didn’t look a bad 
lot: he'd probabiy be able to get along with them ali right. Of course, they 
were new, probably feit a bit strange at first, poor kids. Put them in his 
shop at the factory—they wouldn’t know whether they were on their 
head or their heels. Maybe he ought to try and break the ice, start them 
talking. 

“Well, monitor,” said Vasya, rising. “You're in charge here, what 
about getting us all acquainted?” 

He took the lead by shaking hands with Mitya, and then with the 
others. 

“Who’s your instructor?” he asked casually. 

“Tlyin,” answered Mitya. 

“Matvei Grigoryevich? He’s all right. Knows what he wants.” 

“Is he strict?” 

“Of course. Got to be strict with your kind.” 

Feeling that this was not quite what he had been intending, Vasya 
went on: “After all, he’s responsible for you. He’ll be with you in the 
workshop and in the canteen, and he’ll come and see how you’re getting 
on here too. Like a kind of father. You'll get on with him all right. He 
finished the school himself in ’45.” 

Vasya talked about the instructor, then told them that in their first 
year they would have one day theory, one day practice. Theory was boring. 
The food was good. Smoking was not allowed. They were taken to thea- 
tres and museums free. They would not earn much in the first year, but he 
was making out quite well in the second; the head instructor was a tough 
nui; but in general it was a very decent school. You get a good training— 
last year’s boys were doing well, some of them had started high-speed ma- 
chining; their portraits were in the papers... . 

“And now we'd better turn in,” he suddenly concluded, “or we really 
may oversleep in the morning.” 

“What about something to eat first?” Mitya suggested, looking 
round at the others. “I brought some things from home for my aunt, but 
she’d gone away.” 

5 He took a parcel out of his night-table and handed it to Petya Fun- 
ikov. 

“You share it out. You’re monitor.” 

The late supper completely loosened their tongues. 

It turned out that all six were keen on fishing. There was a hot dis- 
cussion as to the advantages of different ground-baits, seines and rods; 
they praised the perch for biting well, and abused the roach for its tricks. 
Senya Voronchuk turned to Funtikov. 
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“How’s the harvest your way?” 

“Spring grain’s very decent. The wheat’s taller than i am.” 

“How much does a workday come to?” 

“Three and a quarter kilos.” 

“Not bad,” said Senya approvingly. “Our rye’s good this vear. We 
got two and three-quarters advance.” 

The talk turned to livestock. Kuzmich, the bull at Funtikov’s col- 
lective farm, was famous all over the district. And a boar had just been 
bought with such ears you could hardly see his eyes. 

But all that was nothing to what Senya Voronchuk was bursting to 
tell them about his village, “Poltava way. 

“First of all there’s our geese... .” 


But Mitya was not at all faierested in the geese and broke in with the 
information that Agronom State Farm where his mother worked grew 
eighteen kinds of apples, the best of them were called “susleper.” 

Vasya Andronov burst out laughing at such a meaningless name, but 
when Mitya handed him a “susleper,” he most certainly found nothing 
wrong with the taste... . 

The first awkwardness had long melted away; the boys were all 
talking at once, everyone bursting in and no one geiting a chance to 
finish what he was saying. 

“At home we’ve got... .” 

“On our farm... .” 

“IT remember once... . 

The noise wakened Seryozha Boikov who had been dozing, and he 
leaped right into the middle of the talk with the information that the 
famous actor Cherkasov had been to their children’s home the previous 
year. 

“IT was standing as it might be here, and he was just 
there... .” 

Put shortly, they had simply stood side by side. 

In half an hour, just as they were thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
the warning bell went for “lights out.” 

Vasya Andronov showed the others how to fold their new clothes 
neatly. 

Then they put out the light. 

The first to fall asleep was Seryozha—having been brought up in a 
children’s home, he was used to hostel life. Petya Funtikov tossed and 
turned a few times, remembering how pleasant it was to lie in the hay. 
Senya Voronchuk lay home-sick in the darkness.... Mitya remem- 
bered that in Lebedyan his mother was asleep long ago, and to keep his 
thoughts from going any further along those lines he pulled the sheet over 
his head, made up his mind to count to a hundred—and fell asleep at 
seventy- four. 


The house was wrapped in slumber. The newly chosen monitors, the 
boys from distant villages, the boys who had grown up without parents— 
all slept. As yet none of them in their dreams saw themselves as skilled 
workmen or inventors, none dreamed of medals or fame. .. . On this first 
night their dreams were all of home, of rivers and woods, of the train— 
and of Moscow which they had seen at last. 

Good-night, boys, and pleasant dreams! 
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Chapter Three 


What a pleasure it is to hold in your hands a “job” still warm from 
the friction of your file! You look at it and remember what it was like 
when you got it in the morning —ugly and shapeless; now it already shows 
the result of your work, your skill. In imagination you see it completed— 
shining and beautiful; you long to finish it and go on to the next job, 
io something more difficult. You look at the things about you and imagine 
making them yourself. You regard them in a new light—how are they 
cast or forged or cut, where are they drilled, where are they machined. 


The workshop gradually becomes familiar, you know every mark on 
the vice, every inch of the work bench. The tools begin to obey you, as 
though they understood and were trying to please you. Each has its own 
personality. The rough, forthright bastard file doesn’t like too much 
discussion and fiddling measurements, it gets right down to the job at 
once. The barrette file is gentle and sly —it knows how to smooth over ob- 
vious flaws, to put a gloss on its work. But the stern, implacable angle 
ruthlessly shows up all its tricks. 

You smooth the whole surface with the barrette file until it shines 
and casts reflected sun-spots on the floor. You know well enough that one 
place is not quite right, but you hope that with such a beautifully finished 
job it will not be noticeable. 

Mitya kept putting off the moment when he must check his work 
with the angle. 

Again and again he polished the metal with emery paper until the 
surface was smooth as silk. But at last he took the angle from his pocket, 
laid it on the surface, and looked at it against the light. 

There was a gap. 

However he turned it about, however he shifted the angle, the gap 
was still there. 

He closed it in one place and it appeared in another. It seemed to 
grow bigger and bigger as he looked, it wasn’t just a tiny gap, it was a 
great chink, a draft seemed to whistle through it. 

The angle is implacable. No surface polish can deceive it. 

The “job” had lost all beauty for Mitya. It was rotten, just plain rot- 
ten. Got itself up all shining and thought it could get away with it.... 
a VU just strip off all your gloss; 1°1] teach you to try and get by like 
that! 

Sternly he clipped it in the vice and bore down on it with the 
rough file. 


R-r-r-! Aha, that makes you squeak! Take that! And that! 

Where’s that gap? Let’s have it! We’ll soon settle it. This isn’t a 
game, lad. We aren’t going to make any more mistakes, lad. We haven’t 
time for that, lad. 

When you talk to yourself like that it feels as though it wasn’t you 
who were to blame, but somebody else whom you’re teaching. 

Just that morning the instructor had given him a forging of a square- 
headed hammer. The rough, dirty piece of metal was only very dimly 
reminiscent of a hammer-head. But with the first touch of the file it be- 
gan to gleam, in some places the steel literally shone, and he wanted to 
get rid of all that ugly surface as quickly as possible. 
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It was a wonderful hammer he was going to make! Twenty hours was 
surely more than he would need; he could finish much faster than that. 
What would happen to the hammer-head afterwards? Perhaps it would 
lie on a shelf in a shop, and somebody important, some famous engineer, 
some Stalin Prize winner, would come in and say: “Let me see some 
hammers.” 

The shop assistant would put a dozen or so on the counter, and the 
famous engineer would pick up Mitya’s hammer at once. 

“This is the one for me. You can see it’s been made by skilled hands. 
Wrap it up, please.” 

Mitya filed and filed eagerly, without even looking up. 

Time flew. Every minute was full from roll-call to dinner time, and 
when you have been working really hard it feels grand to fall in noisily 
in the shop and march over to the canteen. 

They had not far to go—across the big yard and into another building. 
After four hours concentrated work Mitya felt gay and light-hearted. It 
was not the same high spirits with which he ran off to the pictures or to 
bathe in the Don in Lebedyan; it was something different. He laughed 
the same way, he shouted the same way, but it was the gaiety of an 
adult, of a man who has been doing his job and doing it well. 

He was hungry in a different way; he washed his hands in a different 
way—this was work-dirt. He was proud of the round blisters on his palms, 
at the base of the fingers. 

You are not supposed to make a noise in the canteen, but how can 
you have dinner quietly if the other boys are all.round you and there’s 
something you simply have to tell every one of them?. 

Chairs scraped, spoons and forks rattled. A great pile of fresh bread 
stood on a large plate in the middle of the table. There was an appetizing 
smell of soup, fried potatoes and meat. Jelly stood in glass dishes at each 
place. 

In a moment Mitya had a steaming plate in front of him. 

The four friends occupied one of the tables. Petya Funtikov ate with 
slow gravity. He was already group monitor in the workshop. He wiped 
the last gravy from his plate with a piece of bread and then laid his knife 
and fork neatly side by side. Seryozha Boikov hurriedly gulped down his 
soup and meat, eyeing the jelly; he was always sorely tempted to begin 
his dinner with the sweet. As for Senya Voronchuk, his friends always 
knew beforehand what he would say about the dinner—that they cooked 
better in Poltava. This did not, however, prevent him from eating all 
that was set before him and asking for a second helping. But he always 
gave a good excuse for his appetite. 

“A second helping’Il put more beef in my muscles, and [’ll work 
better.” 


Each left the canteen as soon as he had finished, with a certain after- 
dinner languor. 

Mitya joined several boys sitting in the sun on a pile of boards. 
Some of them were from other groups. They talked about their work, 
about football and about the instructors, and boasted a little about what 
they had been doing in the workshop. 

“Today they gave us a hack-saw to make.” 

“What’s your group?” 

“The twelfth.” 
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“Who are you fooling? Matvei Grigoryevich says the working 
schedule’s the same for all the groups.” 

“Maybe, but our instructor brought in a hack-saw today.” 

“What d’you mean, brought it in? To show you, or what?” 

“To show us. He said we’d be making it.” 

“When?” 

“1 don't know—sometime. ” 

“Why don’t you say so then, instead of talking about doing it today. 
They can show you a tractor, but that doesn’t mean you can make it... .” 

Mitya sat quietly, his eyes half-closed against the sunshine. His 
friends’ voices came to him in fragments.’ 

“Has the post come?” 

“Army won eight to one.” 

“I tell you, Paul Robeson doesn’t care a rap for all their threats... . 

“The Chinese gave them hell!” 

“If he plays the fool, we'll go to his mother about it... .’ 

“Hide that cigarette, the instructor's coming. ...” 

His thoughts driited lazilv. It was Kostya Nazarov who was playing 
the fool. The one smoking was the boy from the twelfth group who had 
told them the yarn about making a hack-saw. 

The afternoon flew by even faster than the morning. Evening came, 
bringing nostalgia. It was worst of all just after lights-out. 

Try as he would, he could not fall asleep at once. He listened envi- 
ously to Seryozha’s sleepy grunts, to Funtikov’s even breathing. He star- 
ed at the street-lamp outside, hoping to tire his eyes, but it was all no 
good. The pillow got hot and he turned it over on to the other side. The 
blanket did not cover him properly; the sheet kept slipping down... . 


He told himself that everyone ought to sleep properly at night, that 
there was work to be done tomorrow; a year would soon pass, then there 
would be the holidays, he would go home, come out of the station and see 
the flour mill and elevator. ... As soon as he got to the elevator, Mitya 
knew that he was not going to fall asleep now. So he began remembering 
everything, one after the other—his mother, the Don, the apple-trees, 
fishing, his mother again, school, again his mother... . 


A loud whisper came from Senya Voronchuk’s bed in the corner. 

“At home they’re making jam these days.” 

Mitya said nothing—perhaps Senya was talking in his sleep. 

“Are you awake?” asked Senya, not addressing anybody in particu- 
lar. It did not matter who answered, so long as somebody did. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“I said—they’re making jam at home, now. The plums are ripe.” 

Silence followed, and when Mitya did not break it, the pleading whis- 
per started again. 

“We've orchards right down to the river.... What’s the name of 
your river?” 

“The Don.” 

“Ours is the Vorskla,” Senya answered, glad of somebody to talk to. 
“The bank’s steep, you dive off it easily. Can you dive?” 

“Of course. Everyone can!” 

“Head first?” 

“Don’t be an ass. How else do you dive?” 
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“Well, some like to jump in feet first,” said Senya apologeticallv. 
“Do you have goat-suckers your way?” : 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s a bird with a long beak; it’s called that because it sucks the milk 
right out of the goats’ udders.” Senya burst out laughing. “That's all 
just a tale, of course. Some goat-herd thought it up in the old davs to fool 
the kulaks. He drank the milk himself and put the blame on a bird. That’s 
why they started calling it goat-sucker. Did you take the horses into the 
river?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“Riding *em?” 

“Of course. How else can you do it?” 

“| made one swim against the current. A grand horse, he was. Black 
as the devil’s chimney... .” 

At that moment there came a sleepy murmur from Petya Funti- 
kov’s bed. 

“Pull with your right.... Back water, back water 

“He’s in a boat,” whispered Senya enviously. 

“You were telling me about a horse,” Mitya reminded him, but 
Senya stopped him impatiently. 

“Quiet, let’s hear what he’s dreaming about.” 

Both held their breaths, afraid to stir. 

“Your knife’s blunt, take mine,” mumbled Funtikov. 

“Gone to cut rushes,” Senya explained. 

Nobody else had such luck as Petya; he dreamed constantly, and not 
just a farrago of nonsense where somebody chases somebody else, or some- 
body falls from a great height; no, Petya in his dreams saw the Volga, 
his own village, his home and family. 

Mitya and Senya waited for Petya to say something else, but only a 
sleepy snuffling came from his bed. At last Senya lost patience, he reached 
out and shook Funtikov’s foot. 

“Petyal... Hey, Petya, what’s next?” 

For a long time Funtikov did not stir, then he sat up with a jerk and 
with eyes still closed began pulling on his trousers, under the impression 
that it was morning. 

“Stop, it’s all right. I woke you. It’s still night. Lie down again.” 

Petya lay down obediently. He was obviously too dazed to take any- 
thing in. 

“Were you cutting rushes?” 

“Ves, 9 

“And did you bathe from the boat?” 

“Yes, [ went in.” 

“Was it deep?” 

“Deep enough.” 

“That’s all. Don’t be mad that I woke you. Go to sleep again.” 

Petya needed no permission; he had not the slightest doubt that he 
was still dreaming. 

He always wakened in the morning with a sense of embarrassrnent, 
wondering what daft thing he had been saying in his sleep this time for 
the others to laugh-at. Look at it how you like, it was not very dignified 
for a monitor to dream of his mother, and go and tell the whole hostel 
about it, what’s more. 
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In the workshop, Petya’s and Mitya’s places were side by side, but 
their way of working was different. Petya felt very definitely that as moni- 
ior he ought to work extra well. He never hurried as Mitya did. He knew 
it was best to start very carefully, and then step up speed. It is the same 
with mowing—no good putting all your strength into your swing right 
away at once, you only make your arms ache.... Funtikov studied the 
markings on his forging intently. This would make a splendid hammer- 
head if only he went about it the right way. Of course it was a bit dil- 
ficult to remember everything the instructor had said, but if worst 
came to worst he could always ask. 

And by the way (thought Petya as he filed) he would have to find 
out what the working schedule for the group was; he didn’t want the 
same thing that happened with one of the harvesting teams at his collec- 
tive farm the previous year, when the last two weeks’ work had had to be 
done in a feverish rush. After all, it was not only the instructor who 
answered for the group—he as monitor shared the responsibility. 


Petya stopped for a second to straighten his back and glanced quickly 
at the other boys. Nobody slacking so far. Seryozha Boikov’s forehead was 
even wet. You could trust Senya Voronchuk too, a good worker. But 
Kostya Nazarov, now, they’d have to get after him. Thought too much 
of himself! Probably got a mother who spoiled him.... 


Stop. ... Can’t file here, or I'll file off the marking lines. 

Kostya Nazarov’s vice was by the window. For the first hour in the 
morning Kostya usually worked hard. But then he began to feel he’d been 
standing at the bench an awfully long time, was there any sense in going 
on? After all—why should he? What would there be when he’d finished? 
A hammer-head. But why on earth should he bother to make it when he 
could ask his mother for seven roubles twenty kopecks (the instructor had 
said that was the standard price of a hammer) and buy it in a shop? Ac- 
cording to the schedule, a hammer-head should be made in twenty 
hours. What rate of value did that put on Kostya’s work? Seven-twenty 
divided by twenty ... well, say about thirty-five kopecks an hour. 
Pretty thin. He, Kostya Nazarov, considered his time worth much more 
than that. 

And anyway, to make a hammer—that wasn’t work. A hammer, in- 
deed—the last word in technique! For driving nails. If he had to make 
anything, then at least let him make something people would look .at 
and admire. Some machine that did ten times the quota. If it were some- 
thing like that, now, Kostya would show what he could do. But to waste 
his time on a piffling little job like this—not he! 

“Now then, show me how you're getting on.” The instructor was 
standing by him. Matvei Grigoryevich’s keen glance travelled over the 
forging, then over Kostya. 

“Why aren’t you wearing a belt?” 

“It’s hot.” .. 

“Whatever you’re hot from, it isn’t the work you’ve been doing. 
Didn’t you understand what I told you at the beginning?” 

, sproumng to understand. D’you think I’ve never seen a hammer be- 
ore?” 

Matvei Grigoryevich was twenty-three, and had finished this very 
school himself only six years previously. He had seen plenty of Kostya 


Nazarov’s kind, so he did not 
lose his temper at the boy’s ge 
impudence; he only became most sm 
silkily polite. Re, 
“[T don’t doubt that you've 
seen hammers, but I doubt if 
you've had much to do with 
them. The marking lines on your 
forging are filed off. How do 
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you intend to continue?” Via 
“T haven't thought yet.” wih 
“Better start thinking, then. I 

I can wait. I’ve plenty of time. ~~ 


You’re the only one here who 
can’t grasp simple things. The 
others are getting along all right.” 

- The instructor stood waiting, 
his eyes fixed on Kostya. 

A minute of this was enough. 

“Matvei Grigoryevich, give me 
some other job,” said the boy. 

“There’s ‘nothing easier than 
this.” 

“Not something easier, some- SS 
thing more difficult. What’s 
the sense of spending my time on this? It’s a kid’s job!” 

“For any ordinary pupil, of course, it’s not so difficult,” the instruc- 
tor agreed. “But you've spoiled even this kid’s job. I’ll have to keep you 
back on practice work while the rest of the group goes ahead.” 

“What practice work?” asked Kostya, highly offended. 

“Cutting plates, cutting tubing with a hack-saw. .. that sort of thing. 
I certainly can’t irust you to fill the orders that come in. As for the group 
schedule—some of the others will probably be able to make up for what 
you fail to do.” 

Matvei Grigoryevich spoke very quietly and deliberately. He was 
well aware that every word was a whip-lash on Kostya’s vanity. He knew 
that with boys of this kind shouting, persuasion or appeals to reason were 
quite useless. But they hated to be put in the shade, they could not stand 
being regarded as commonplace and dull, and contempt could sting them 
to tears. 

Kostya stole a glance at his neighbour on the right, Seryozha_ Boi- 
kov. It was hard to tell from his face whether he had heard anything or 
not. He always worked with lips pursed for a whistle that did not come; 
Seryozha knew that it was hardly the thing to whistle in the workshop — 
after all it was lessons—but he badly wanted to, so he blew tunes noise- 
lessly. 

Seryozha worked with zest because his comrades were working all 
round him. He had been in a children’s home for five years, and could not 
conceive of a life without friends at hand all the time. 

He had no apprehensions about the hammer-head. He had done some 
handicraft work in the home and knew how to handle a file. Matvei Gri- 
goryevich had grown up in a children’s home too.... Maybe Seryozha 
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would be an instructor some day. But as yet he had no real plans for 
his future. There never seemed to be time, there was this and that to think 
about. And after all, why worry? Evervbody’s life goes on through all 
its stages and his would too. After the hammer he would make a hack- 
saw. ... The davs are gone before you know it. 

Next year he would be going to the factory (and he would buy a whole 
kilo of sweets .with his first wages). Wouldn’t it be grand if the group 
never broke up! But that was the worst of ii—as soon as you got used to 
the crowd, they scattered to different places. Now—if they could all live 
in the same town, some in hostels, some in their own homes. Then they 
could go and visit each. other. There were few times in his fifteen years 
when he had really been a guest anywhere; he had no parents, and going 
to the boys in another room at the hostel wasn’t the same thing... . 

Kostya Nazarov had invited him home, that was true, but he didn’t 
much want to go. Kostya was a conceited ass, he was lazy and cheeked 
the instructor. ... Yes, he must have a talk with Petya Funtikov and 
the other lads... . 

Seryozha carried out his intention that evening. 

“He asked you home today, you said?” asked Funtikov. 

“Not specially today. Any time.” 

“What’s tomorrow? Sunday? Well, invite Nazarov to come to us.” 

“To us? Where?” asked Seryozha, taken aback. 

“In the hostel. Our room.” 

“What for? Just for a visit, or what?” 

“For a visit, if you like. Whatever you want to call it. We’ll have 
to get some biscuits.” 

“Biscuits for a fellow like that?” groaned Seryozha. 

He bought the biscuits, nevertheless, but did not put them on the 
table; for the time being he left them under his pillow. 

When Kostya arrived he found all four at home. He was a little 
surprised—but after all, what difference did it make? 

“Hello, fetlows!” he called gaily, halting in the doorway. 

“Come in,” Senya Voronchuk invited him. 

“Say, you’re fixed up fine here.” 

“Are you any worse off at home?” 

“Huh—I should say I am. Here you’ve got nobody over you, do as 
you like, but I’ve got the old girl fussing round me all the time, nagging 
and sniffling and crying with her why did I do this and why didn’t I do 
that, and what’s going to come of me ... makes you sick!” 

“Who’s that you’re talking about?” Mitya enquired. 

“Oh, well—she’s all right really, not a bad old sort ... just has to 
be kept in her place.” 

“Might be a good idea to let her know the way you talk about her.” 
Funtikov’s glare at Kostya boded nothing good. 

“J was only joking,” Kostya hastily changed his tone. “But here in 
town there isn’t all that ‘honour thy father and mother’ stuff that you 
have in a village—it’s simpler. Why, I heard that in the country a 
mother’ll give a fellow a box on the ear even when he’s grown up, and 
he'll just say: ‘Thank you for teaching me to behave.’ Isn’t that right?” 

“Something like that,” answered Petya. 

“Ol course, it’s all a matter of cultural level,” remarked Kostya 


loftily. “Here, you could go and complain about a thing of that kind. 
But of course in the country it’s different... .” 

“You leave the country alone,” said Senya angrily. “It'll be the same 
for you wherever you are.” 

Kostya began to feel something ominous in the air; maybe it was not 
just for a friendly visit he had been brought here; he’d better be careful. 

“Why are you all at home?” he asked. 

“Waiting for you.” 

“Oho!” said Kostya. “I’m honoured.” 

“You can be,” Petya agreed. 

Kostya took a box of cigarettes out of his pocket, opened it and put 
it on the table with a flourish. 

“Help yourselves,” he invited them. “If there aren't enough, we'll 
get more.” 

Seryozha was just reaching out when his hand was arrested in mid- 
air by Petya’s voice, saying: “Thanks, we’re not smoking.” To give 
a natural finish to his movement, he picked up a cigarette, read the fac- 
tory mark: “Kazbek, Java Factory, Moscow” on the side and put it back 
in the box. 

Kostya looked from face to face, paled and rose. 

“Are you going to lay into me?” he asked. “You’re four to one!” 

“Four to one,” Petya agreed. 

Kostya began edging towards the door, watching the others cau- 
tiously. 

“Lock the door, Mitya,” said Senya. 

Kostya lighted a cigarette and blew smoke-rings in an effort to appear 
at ease. But the rings had such extraordinary shapes that they added to 
his panic by testifying to it. 

“What was it all about with Matvei Grigoryevich yesterday?” Petya 
asked. 


“Been tattling, have you?” Kostya turned to Seryozha Boikov, who 
answered briefly: “Fool!” 

“Nothing special happened,” said’ Kostya, speaking very fast. “I 
spoiled a hammer, that’s all... . That’s all. Costs seven-twenty, Ican pay 
for it right now if you want.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought out everything there was— 
money, a comb, a pen-knife, and chocolate paper. 

“But why seven-twenty?” Petya enquired. 

“The state price of a hammer.” 

“Your reckoning’ s not quite right,” Senya Voronchuk observed. 

“What d’you mean? The instructor said the price was seven-twenty.” 

“Tha hammer costs seven-twenty, but there’s quite a bit paid for 
you too.” 

“Me? Who pays anything for me? You?” Kostya asked hotly. 

“T, among others. Everybody.” 

“My mother feeds me, father pays alimony for me.” 

“Idiot!” said Seryozha Boikov. 

All four gazed at-Kostya in silence. 

Apparently they did not intend to beat him. Kostya became easier 
in his mind, and at the same time more observant. And the first thing he. 
noticed was that all four were staring at him as though he were some 
strange specimen from somewhere. 


“Do you read the papers?” asked Petva in tones almost friendly. 

“Of course.” 

“I suppose you're lying.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Well, we'll see. Who’s the President of the World Peace Council?” 
“The World Peace Council?” Kostya repeated, seeking time. He would 
have given anything to filing that unknown name at his four judges. 

“Ail right. You don’t know. Let’s try something else... .” 

“I can tell you the whole football table for last year if you like,” 
Kostya proposed. 

“We can do without it, thanks.” 

“Let him say where our biggest hydroelectric stations are being built,” 
Mitya suggested. 

“Do you think I don’t know anything at all?” cried Kostya, highly 
offended. 

“They wouldn’t trust a fellow like that to herd cows down Poltava 
way, and here we’ve got to have him in our group.” With a last look 
of disgust Senya Voronchuk went to the window, as much as to say that 
he wanted nothing more to do with Kostya or his affairs. 

Even if the door had stood wide open, Kostya could not have gone. 
He could not walk away leaving such utter contempt behind him. 

He stuttered out the names of some of the biggest hydroelectric 
stations, but that could not help him now. He tried to meet the boys’ 
eyes, tried to smile, tried to laugh it off, to treat it as a fuss about 
nothing. 

Many a time Kostya Nazarov had been on the carpet before head- 
masters or teachers. But to stand there before the boys in an ordinary 
hostel-room, to have them look at him and talk to him as though he 
were some mangy mongrel—never before had Kostya Nazarov experienced 
anything like this, and never had he felt so wretched. 

The very ordinariness of the surroundings stripped him of his arro- 
gance. He was well used to being scolded in classrooms, in school olfices 
and at msetings, but here, in a most ordinary room, four boys who were 
dying to smoke refused his excellent cigarettes, put simple questions 
which he could not answer, and now sat looking at him in contemptuous 
silence. Better if they had set about him, all four of them. 

“Where are the biscuits?” asked Petya Funtikov. 

The question was so unexpected that Kostya jumped. and said: 
“{ haven’t taken them!” 

That was ignored. Seryozha pulled the packet of biscuits out from 
under his pillow. 

“Let's have something to eat,” Petya suggested. “Here, take one, 
Nazarov.” 

Kostya took a biscuit, but he let it crumble in his moist palm. 

Mitya took the key out of his pocket and unlocked the door. 

“You can go now if you want,” said Mitya~—that same Mitya from 
some Lebedyan or other whom Kostya had thought so commonplace. 
For that matter a long time ago (that morning) he had condescendingly 
fegarded them all as quite decent farm boys—but not to be compared, 
of course, with the dashing Kostya Nazarov. 

Such a welter of miserable feelings filled Kostya that he was afraid to 
move lest he burst out crying. 
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“Look, fellows,” said Mitya, “let him take my forging, there’s only 
a little left to do, maybe I can get another one done.” 

“Being mighty kind to him—at the expense of the state,” Senya ob- 
served. 

“If Nazarov wants us to have any respect for him, he'll have to make 
his hammer himself, from beginning to end.” That came from Petva Fun- 
tikov. 

“And if he doesn’t,” added Senya Voronchuk, “then I'll...” 

Before Senya had time to say what he as Comsomol organizer would 
do, a lad from another group shot into the room. 

“Are you playing a game? What is it? How about a biscuit for me?” 

A second look showed him Kostya’s red, tense face and the grim 
looks of the others. 

“Are you having a meeting, or what?” 

“Nothing special.” 

“Come out to the yard. They’re falling in for the excursion.” He was 
gone on the final word. 

“Come on,” said Senya Voronchuk, and passed Kostya as though he 
were a piece of furniture. 

Funtikov was the last to leave. He turned to Kostya. 

“Come along, Nazarov,” he said in the most ordinary tone. “You 
can cry when you get home. If you howl in your mother’s skirt, she'll 
maybe give you money for the pictures to comfort you.” 

The boys formed up in the yard, then set off to the river. Their boots 
were well-cleaned, the shiny peaks of their caps sparkled in the sunshine. 
mT Mitya wanted to walk in step and pulled Seryozha’s sleeve when he 
fell out. 

When you are all swinging along and people turn round to look, it 
makes you feel taller, stronger, more important; that is because you are 
with your comrades. You have not only your own qualities, but theirs 
too; you are Mitya Vlasov and Seryozha Boikov who walks beside vou 
with his snub nose pointing to the sun, and Petya Funtikov, and Senya 
Voronchuk behind you. Even Kostya Nazarov seems almost hali-way 
decent when you are all marching together. And if it is in Moscow, with 
the sun high overhead and Red Square in front of you—you want to make 
the time go fast, faster, to reach the moment when your two years of 
training, of mere preparation, are over.... 

“Must break step when you’re going over a bridge,” Seryozha pulled 
Mitya’s sleeve. 

“Why? Don’t fool.” 

“I’m not fooling. I tell you we must, otherwise the bridge will shake 
and may fall down.” 

“What—a bridge like this?” 

“Sure enough. Vibration. And then it’ll] be your fault.” 

Mitya did not quite believe him, but broke step all the sarne. He 
certainly did not want to take risks with a bridge like that. _ 

Red Square was up a hill, so that it seemed to burst on them all at 
once. They came out behind the cathedral and there it was, large and 
spacious, with a light wind blowing across it. 

“Look, that’s the Spassky Gate,” said Seryozha. 

Mitya stared with all his eyes. He wanted to see everything at once. 
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He had known of the Spassky Gate ever since he was a child, knew that 
during holiday parades Voroshilov came out of it, and Budyonny. 

He would not have been in the least surprised if now, this moment, 
some marshal had come riding out on a white horse—ior this was not a 
square for small events. 

After all, it was quite possible... why shouldn't a marshal come 
riding out on a white horse through the Spassky Gate? He need not ac- 
tually come and speak to Mitya, but why shouldn't he ride out on a 
white horse on some business of his own? 

Senya Voronchuk put his hand on Mitya’s shoulder. “You look at 
those windows, and I’ll look at these.” 

The group marched across the square, keeping their eyes on the Krem- 
lin palace windows. 

I’ve never done anything really big yet, thought Mitya as he gazed 
at those windows. But I shall certainly try, some day. | promise.... 

When they had crossed the square, Kostya Nazarov moved up to 
Petya Funtikov as though by accident and said very quietly, like one 
speaking more to himself: “I’ll make the hammer.... And the name of 
the Peace Council President is Joliot-Curie.” 


Chapter Four 


Petya Funtikov’s parents arrived quite unexpectedly. Petya wrote 
home regularly and received letters just as regularly, filled with all the 
village news—the sales of grain to the state were completed, and the goat 
Tamarka had got a thorn in her foot, and Nikolai had gone up to the third 
form—but never a word had there been about any visit to Moscow. 

It was afternoon when Petya’s father came to the school. 

He asked the watchman where to find the director’s office, lighted 
a cigarette and offered him one. 

“My son’s training here,” he said. 

“That’s good,” replied the watchman. 

“Funtikov’s the name. Heard anything of him?” 

“No, nothing so far,” the man replied politely. 

“That’s all right, then. Means he’s behaving himself.” 

Ivan Andreyevich Funtikov wanted to go in at once, but he felt it 
would hardly be polite to walk on so abruptly. . 

“How’s it been with rain here?” he asked. 

“We've been getting some.” 7 

“We’ve nothing to complain of in our parts either. Quite a nice bit 
this year. Next year we’re building a power station. I’ve come here to get 
the plans from the Rural Power Office.” 

The demands of courtesy satisfied, he turned and made his way to 
the office. 

The director was out, but the secretary told him how to find the 
workshop. 

_ As he passed along a corridor he saw a board on one of the doors say- 
ing: “Comsomol Committee.” He stopped and entered. A girl of about 
twenty was sitting at a table. 

“Good afternoon,” said Funtikov. “I’m Ivan Andreyevich Funtikov, 
of Trudovik Collective Farm, Otradnoye village, Gorky region.” 
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“T suppose you've come to visit your son?” the girl asked with a 
smile. 

“That, and on business too. You know my Petya, maybe?” 

“A little.” 

“Well—how’s he going on?” 

“He was chosen monitor of his group.” 

“All quite in order,” observed the father. “Only, he didn’t tell us 
that when he wrote. Well—has he any other special duties?” 

“None so far.” 

“Fle’s a good, strong lad; he can stand plenty of work.” 

“But you know, to be a good monitor isn’t so very easy.” 

“Well—now I’ve come I°ll look into everything,” said Ivan Andre- 
yevich dourly, although inwardly he was bursting with pride in his son. 

“And his health—how about that?” 

“Excellent!” 

“It’s his mother wanted me to ask about that,” said Ivan Andre- 
yevich. 
“Your son has a ‘three’ rating in his work,” the girl continued, and 
explained that this was the highest possible in the first year. 

Ivan Andreyevich touched his moustache. He was slightly annoyed 
with his son, all the same—the boy ought to have written about all this 
himself, and not made his father ask. 

He said good afternoon to the girl and went back into the yard where 
his wife was waiting. 

“Come along to Petya,” he said. 

“Where is he, Ivan?” 

“Where he should be. In the workshop.” 

As they crossed the big yard Ivan Andreyevich, slowing his pace to 
match his wife’s short, hurrying steps, said sternly: “Now don’t you start 
talking all sorts of nonsense. He’s not a baby. Don’t shame him in front 
of his friends.” 

He stole a sidelong glance at his wife and saw her agitation and 
excitement; he felt something of the same thing himself, and wanted to 
calm her. He touched her arm. 

“They’ve nothing bad to say about your son, Katya.” 

She beamed up at him, expecting more, but he only added grimly: 
a least, according to what I’ve heard so far. We must see for our- 
Selves.” 

“The people here know better than we do,” cried his wife in sudden 
anger. 
“Nobody can know better than we do,” Ivan Andreyevich corrected 
her patiently. “Because you’re his mother and I’m his father.” 

He was preparing to expound his ideas of the demands which parents 
should make on their children, but his wife cut him short with a gesture. 

“Better show me the boy, instead of talking.” 

She had already observed a good deal while waiting for her husband 
in the yard. The canteen door was close by. When it opened, the right kind 
of smell came out—freshly baked bread and roast meat. The waitresses 
wore smart white aprons. One of the cooks in a white cap cafne to the door 
for a breath of air; he stood there smoking. That’s good, thought Yeka- 
terina Stepanovna, they don’t smoke in the kitchen or canteen, and he’s 
not fat like some cooks; he’s even thin, and wears glasses—almost like 
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an agronomist. She wanted to go up and ask him how big were the 
amounts they cooked for the canteen, but felt shy. When the cook went 
back, she stepped through the half-open door, but the man in charge, wear- 
ing a white overall, sent her away; that was quite right—why should they 
let strangers come wandering about in the canteen, tracking in dirt? Never- 
theless, her housewifely eye had had time to notice that the tables were 
for four, the table-cloths were clean, that on each table stood a plate piled 
high with good thick hunks of bread, the right size for boys’ appetites, 
and that there were wash-basins and towels in the entrance. 

Yes, Yekaterina Stepanovna did most decidedly approve of the can- 
teen; yet nevertheless deep down there was a little nagging ache—her 
son was eating food not prepared by his mother’s hands; and the cook 
here could hardly know that Petya did not like carrots in his soup. 

Now and then crop-headed boys hurried across the yard. She stopped 
one of them to ask the time, and took a look at him while he told her. 
His clothes were of good cloth, well-fitting, and he wore well-made stout 
boots. 

Now, as she hurried along beside her husband, all she wanted was 
to see her son as quickly as possible; no, there was one more thing she 
wanted—for Ivan Andreyevich to go about his business and leave her to 
talk to the boy as much as she wanted. 

As they came to the landing on the first floor a door opened, Ictting 
out a gay, many-toned song oi files, as though they had been tuned to make 
a chorus. A lad in blue overalls emerged. He stared at them with boyish 
curiosity, even describing a half-circle round them. 

“Are you looking for Matvei Grigoryevich?” he asked. 

“We’re looking for our son,” answered Yekaterina Stepanovna. 

“Stop a minute,” her husband checked her, and turned to the lad. 
“Who might you be?” 

“Sergei Boikov, of the sixth group.” 

“Mechanic?” 

“I’m learning.” 

“Well, Sergei Boikov, my son’s your monitor, Funtikov the name is.” 

“Petya>?” cried Seryozha gaily. “That's right, he’s our monitor. 
And we live in the same room too. I’ll go and tell Matvei Grigoryevich 
you've come.” 

Petya’s place was at the far end of the workshop, and Seryozha 
arrived out of breath. 

“Your parents have come.... They’re out on the landing. ... 
Come to Matvei Grigoryevich.” 

The instructor excused him from work, and told him to take his 
parents to the recreation-room. 

“Get some clean cotton waste and wipe your hands well,” he added, 
looking Petya up and down. “And—oh, run along, you don’t hear a thing 
I’m telling you anyway.” 

Petya flung himself full tilt on to his mother to hug and kiss her 
and she gasped at the sight of him; he shook hands with his father who 
gravely stroked his moustache. 

“Petyal” cried the mother. “Gracious, look at you!” 

“He’s all right,” Ivan Andreyevich cut her short. “Where shall we go, 
Petya? Or do we just stand here?” : 

Petya took them to the recreation-room. As he walked between his parents 
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he stole glances at them. They were just the same as tney had been six 
months before, when he had left them in the village. But he was used to 
seeing them at home or in the fields. There they had seemed somehow 
larger, more sure of themselves, many things depended upon them: here 
they looked smaller, uncertain, and that seemed to bring them closer to 
him. For the first time he felt protective—especially towards his mother. 

“rnd how are you getting on, Petya>” 

“Fine, Mother, thank you... .” 

“You've got thin, and how tall you are....” 

“He’s grown, what d’you expect,” said Ivan Andreyevich. “I told 
you not to bother him with silly talk. I’ve some news for you, Petva,” he 
went on. “We’re going to build a power station. Just where we always 
caught crayfish.” 

“Won't get far with it if it’s left to you,” said his wife angrily. “The 
farm sends you to Moscow on business, and you just sit here talking.” 

“Yes, but—” Ivan Andreyevich was taken aback. “It was you that 
wanted to come straight here from the station... .” 

“Well, all right, so I did, and now you’ve seen the boy, go and get 
on with what you’ve got to do. Or else I’ll tell them back at the farm 
how you look after our affairs.” 

Ivan Andreyevich blinked in perplexity, looked at his son for sup- 
port, then rose and went, with a last stern injunction not to go anywhere 
without him. 

“Now that’s much better,” said the mother comfortably, with a 
smile at the door. “He never lets anyone get a word in edgeways. 
There’s only one way—you have to appeal to his public spirit if you 
want to do anything with him.” 

Petya burst out laughing. But with his father’s going it certainly was 
cosier. His mother showered him with questions—he hardly had time to 
answer one before the next came. She wanted to know everything—where 
he slept, what the matron was like, what they had for breakfast, who his 
friends were and how his training was going.... 

He answered everything with a smile he could not repress. He liked 
sitting beside his mother and talking about anything and everything, 
like an adult with a child. 

Everything she told him about home was like some pleasant surprise, 
even if it was actually of little importance. The alder by the shed had 
been struck by lightning, the cock had had most of the feathers pecked out 
of his tail, poor bird, and Nikolai had killed a drake with his father’s gun. 

“As big as that, it was. I wanted to pull his ears for it, but Father 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“Is Kuzmich all right?” 

“Yes, he’s looking splendid. Last week a commission came from town 
to look at him, the man started to lead him out of the cow-house and he 
kicked the door to pieces.... They praised our young pigs too, Petya. 
And you know—when I’ve got them freshly washed, all seventy-three of 
them—they do look like little angels. The commission gave me an ‘excel- 
lent’ rating for them. ... Tell me, Petya, there isn’t going to be any war, 
is there?” she ended with a sudden change to a very grave tone. 

“No, there won’t,” said her son. 

There was a confidence, an adult note in his voice that made his 
mother suddenly realize that he had not got thin—he had grown. 
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“Well, Petya, and now tell me about yourself, how you're going on.” 

She had already asked the same thing twice, had listened to everything 
he told her, but still she could not picture to herself her son’s life—awav 
from home. 

The door opened and Servozha Boikov's head appeared. 

“Oh—excuse me,” he said. 

“Come in, come in,” cried Petya. “Mother, this is Seryozha Boikov 
of our group.” 

“Oh, we’re old friends already.” 

Seryozha sat down staidly and placed his hands on his knees. Yeka- 
terina Stepanovna unfastened a package and laid out buns stuffed with 
cabbage. 

“These are grand,” said Seryozha through a full mouth. “Did you make 
them yourself?” 

“Of course.” 

“Home-made things are always better than the ones in restaurants.” 

“And do you often go to restaurants?” laughed Yekaterina Stepanovna. 

“No, but I’ve hardly ever had anything home-made either.” 

She understood that he had lost his parents. 

“Come and spend your holidays with us in the summer. | make every- 
thing myself.” 

“Thank you very much. Although three of the others have invited 
me too.” 

They sat talking in the recreation-room a little longer, then went to 
the hostel. 

A number of boys were there, and they all hovered round Petya’s 
mother, drinking in every word she said. This elderly woman in her shawl 
seemed to have brought with her something of home, family, the familiar 
woods, fields and rivers. They listened to all she said about the crops, 
the livestock, the garden. It was enough for her to say the most ordinary 
phrase containing the words “wheat,” “rye,” or “millet,” and they 
could see the rye and the thick wheat rolling away to the horizon, and 
the curly millet heads. These were not just the names of grains, they were 
the dearest memories of childhood. 

Ivan Andreyevich returned and was not too well pleased when he at 
last found them in the hostel; his wife had probably been talking a great 
deal of nonsense, and in general, had been acting on her own. 

Yekaterina Stepanovna was sitting at the table hemmed in by a crowd 
of boys, flushed and animated; she did not so much as see her husband 
come in. The matron even turned round and asked him: “Whom do you 
want?” A pretty thing, indeed! 

“It’s my father, Olga Nikolayevna,” said Petya. 

Ivan Andreyevich looked reprovingly at his wife. 

The matron felt it was time to leave the family alone. 

“Now then, boys, come along. Enough’s enough.” 

She began to herd them out, but Ivan Andreyevich stopped her. “I’ve 
a few questions to ask about my son too.” 

“Oh, please do. I thought we were disturbing you.” 

Ivan Andreyevich coughed. 

“Does he smoke?” 

“Smoking’s forbidden.” ° 

“I know that, and that’s why I ask.” 


“Oh, I haven’t any complaints to make about vour son,” smiled Olga 
Nikolayevna. 

“That’s all right as far as it goes, but it’s not enough. I expect more 
than that.” 

Before leaving home, Ivan Andreyevich had prepared a whole list of 
exhortations and was only awaiting the right momeni to pronounce 
them. 

The matron understood perfectly well that Petya’s parents wanted 
to talk to him, so she suggested that he go out with them into the town. 
Seryozha offered to show them Moscow. At the last minute Mitya Vlasov 
too managed to attach himself. 

Mitya was already popular with the group. He always listened with 
such eager interest to everything his friends said, believed it even when 
the exaggeration was laid on thickly, and had such a happy knack on 
saying just at the right moment: “No—really?... I sav!... Yes, and 
what then?”—how could they fail to like him? 

Like all bovs who have grown up without a father, Mitva always had 
a special feeling for the fathers of his friends. As he looked at Funtikov 
and heard him talking to his son, Mitya had a vivid picture of himself 
meeting his father and talking to him. There were so many things that you 
could only discuss properly with a man. He did not hide things from his 
mother, it was not that—but she almost always agreed with what he said, 
and if she did add anything it was about being good and honest and looking 
after his health. He could not go to her for advice. In fact, very soon he 
would be giving her advice—he worried a bit about her sometimes 
already, felt in a way responsible for her. Now a father—that was some- 
thing very different. 

Mitya could hardly remember his father at all, but he always thought 
of him as having possessed all the finest qualities. If he saw something he 
admired in the instructor, the director or the assistant director, he was 
sure that his father had been just like that. If, on the other hand, some 
adult behaved badly, he thought at once: My father wouldn’t have done 
a thing like that! 

When he remembered how his aunt had invited him to Moscow and 
then gone off to the Far East without letting his mother know, he could 
picture his father, had he been alive, seeking out that aunt and saying: 
“Let me inform you—decent people do not act like that!” He had read 
the phrase somewhere in a book and it had impressed him greatly. 

A few days before the Funtikovs’ visit, Mitya had received his first 
wages. The school was given an order for spanners, and as they came 
next in the plan of training, Mitya’s group got the job. Matvei Grigorye- 
vich told his pupils that for this work they would be paid—not with the 
idea of making them try harder, but because he remembered most vividly 
the very first money he himself had earned not so many years before, and 
what it had meant to him. 

During those two days which Mitya spent making spanners, he felt 
himself a professional tool-smith, instead of just a pupil. He kept an eye 
on what his neighbours at the bench were doing, too—this special order 
must be filled so well that people would come to the school again for what 
they needed. 

Somebody, by some unknown means, managed to get hold of the paste 
used by the die-cutters to put a finish on their work. Mitya got through his 
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filing and grinding early and, although spanners are not supposed to be 
given this final polish, spent two hours bringing them to such shining per- 
fection that he could see his face in them. 

Before handing them in, he checked them Jong and carefully. First 
he laid the pattern on each one in turn, then checked their plane surfaces 
with his angle, and measured them with calipers. 


Yes, everything was quite correct, nothing forgotten, he could take 
them to the instructor—but somehow he was reluctant to part with them. 
He picked them up one by one—heavy, shining, finished tools. He wished 
he could start using them. If only someone would give him a hundred 
nuts to tighten, maybe some machine to assemble, like a self-propelled 
combine that would go straight away on to the great fields of wheat... . 

Mitya always had that sense of regret when he handed in a tool he 
had made. There it was, his work, the thing he had produced, it would go 
away somewhere, into other hands—and he would know nothing more oi 
it; if only he could have seen the tool he made being actually used! Alter 
all, its life began only after it had left him. 


Three days later came Mitya’s first pay-day. The money was not very 
much; many of the boys had often had more, but that was different, that 
was their parents’ money, and this they had earned by their own work... . 
At first Mitya thought of sending it to his mother, but it seemed silly to 
send such a small sum, so he kept it. It lay there in his night-table, and 
Mitya could not think how best to spend it. To buy sweets, as Seryozha 
Boikov had done, was no way to spend his very first earnings, so he waited 
for something to crop up. which would suggest a worthy use for it. 


Before setting off with the Funtikovs, Mitya raced up to his room, 
took out the money—still in its envelope—and slipped it into his tunic 
pocket. After all, you never could tell when a man might want money, 
going about the city with his friends! 

Ivan Andreyevich walked in front with his son, and Yekatlerina Ste- 
panovna followed with the other two boys. Seryozha, who wanted to talk 
to everybody at once, kept dashing forward to Ivan Andreyevich and back 
to Yekaterina Stepanovna, inviting them to admire this building, that 
garden, the statue over there. He was so bursting with information that 
he even explained things that needed no explanation. 
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“You see the militiaman over there, look, in that little tower? He'll 
switch on the green light in a minute, and then we can cross over. And 
that car that’s just passed, it’s a Pobeda, it’s got iour evlinders....” 

Seryozha had spent two years in a children’s home in Moscow and 
felt quite competent to act as guide. 

If his companions stopped to admire a building, he almost tugged 
them on further. 

“That's nothing! You wait—I’ll show you something that’ll make 
your eyes pop!” 

When they came 
to Kamenny Bridge, 
he stopped. 

“Now then — what 
d’you think of this?” 
He stared at them with 
tense anxiety, waiting 
for their reaction. 
From his face one 
might have thought he 
had built the bridge 
himself and was wait- 
ing for the verdict of 
an inspection commis- 
sion. 

“Look at that gran- 
ite. Touchit...goon, 
touch it!” 

If Mitya had not 
kept an eye on him 
and caught his sleeve 
in time, he would 
most certainly have been run over again and again. 

Petya and his father, pacing in front, were engaged in serious, unhur- 
ried talk. There was a great deal each wanted to know. The son had left 
his home and family in the village, the father had sent a son and bread- 
winner to train in Moscow. Each felt that there was nothing to worry 
about so far as he himself was concerned—but how was the other going 
without him? 

“Do you keep a firm hand on your boys?” asked the father, with a jerk 
of his head at Seryozha who had just bought doughnuts and was pressing 
them on Yekaterina Stepanovna and Mitya. 

“We’ve got discipline,” answered the son briefly; how could his 
father possibly understand all the complex, variegated life of the school? 
“But I heard you were late at the farm in sending the barley to the pur- 
chase point?” | 

“Did your mother tell you?” asked Ivan Andreyevich quickly. 

-“Mother? No—why? The boys wrote me.” 

“They'll write anything.” 

“Why, isn’t it true?” 

“Well, we were five days behind. But our rye was grand this year, 
and that went in right on the dot.” 

“Rye’s rye, and barley’s barley.” 
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“That’s true,” said his father apologetically, with a side-long glance 
at his son. He felt the conversation was taking an undesirable turn. “How 
many have you in your group?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“There vou are! You’ve got everything under your eye, but it takes 
me a day on horseback to go round all I look after.” 

“There’s always difficulties,” said the son sternly. “Now if you’d got 
even one fellow in your team like Kostya Nazarov, you'd have something 
to talk about.... Just plays the fool. Seems to think this school’s a 
joke. Costs the state five hundred roubles a month, and not a scrap of good 
is he doing. If 1 had my way, I’d let him know what’s what... .” 

“How?” 

“Kick him out.” 

“That’s not the right way,” said his father.. “It wasn’t for that you 
were chosen monitor.” 

“A fellow like that ought to be expelled,” Petya insisted stubbornly. 

“But maybe there's something wrong at home. Why don't you go and 
speak to his father?” 

“His father! What good’s that?” 

“I think a father is just a little good,” Ivan Andreyevich stopped 
short in his indignation. 

“No, Father, I didn’t mean it that way,” said Petya hastily. “He 
hasn’t got a father, at least his father doesn'tlive with them, and his 
mother’s always buying him things.” 

“Il can speak to this boy if you like.” 

“He wouldn’t listen to you.” 

“I think he would. He is not my son,” Ivan Andreyevich retorted in 
high dudgeon. 

He was offended, but at the same time found it very pleasant to talk 
to his son as an equal, man to man; more than that, he was even a little 
flattered at his son talking to him as an equal, man to man. Perhaps this 
was the proper moment to give Petya all the exhortations which he had 
prepared in his mind before leaving him. 

“We'll find ways of dealing with Kostya Nazarov somehow,” said 
Petya, after a moment’s silence. “But I was wanting to talk to you about 
the power station. It won’t be big enough.” 

“Why not?” Ivan Andreyevich was taken aback. “There’ll be light 
for all the houses, and lamps along the streets... . But who’s been tell- 
ing you about it—your mother?” 

“I told you—the boys write me.” 

“What—do they send in complaints to you, like a member of the 
government?” 

“We need power for work, not only for the houses.” 

“And who’s going to do the building? We’re short of skilled workers.” 

“You needn’t be. There’ll be sixteen lads coming from vocational 
schools for the holidays.” 

“But they're...” Ivan Andreyevich began, and checked himself. He 
wanted to say that they were just boys who knew nothing, but a glance at 
his son made him think better of it. 

“But will they want to work?” asked Ivan Andreyevich; he felt his 
voice thinning out as it sometimes did when he wanted something extra 
from the management for his team. 
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“If the plans are changed then of course we will, but for a small-capa- 
city power house it’s not worth dirtving our hands.” 

They settled that Petya should write to the other boys from his vil- 
lage who were at vocational schools, and Ivan Andreyevich would dis- 
cuss the question at the farm and with the district authorities. 

They continued strolling for a long time, always finding something new 
to admire, until at last Yekaterina Stepanovna begged for mercy. 

“Let’s sit down somewhere for a little. | can’t walk another step.” 

“We can ride around on a trolley-bus,” suggested Seryozha, who 
felt that they had seen nothing yet. Ivan Andreyevich looked at his 
watch. 


“We've two hours left before the train goes. We had better have some- 
thing to eat. Where is the best restaurant here?” 


They went to the restaurant on the top floor of the Hotel Moskva and 
chose a table on the terrace, right by the balustrade. All Moscow lav 
spread out beneath them. 

Who could think of eating? Ivan Andreyevich tried to preserve his 
staid composure, but the others hung over the balustrade, unable to tear 
themselves away. The wind ruffled his wife’s soft hair and pulled her 
kerchief over one ear as she stood by the bovs, speechless, thrilled, gazing at 
the mighty city. 

“Now listen, good people,” Ivan Andreyevich expostulated. “Are we 
going to eat or not?” 

A young waitress came up and stopped by his table. Seeing Funtikov’s 
embarrassment, she smiled. 

“It’s always like that,” she said. “First people have to look their 
fill, then they remember they're hungry. When I first started to work up 
here, I can’t tell you how many dishes I broke!” 


The three boys, gazing down at the city from this lofty height, were 
all thinking of the same thing, although in different ways. 

Seryozha was light-hearted because he was with his friends. Every- 
thing was quite clear and simple; Moscow was his for ever and he felt no 
awe as he gazed over the city. Everything would work out well just as it 
always had. He could hear the hum of traffic, trolley-buses with their ver- 
tical whiskers crawled past. To right and to left rose the airy forms of 
multi-storeyed buildings partly constructed, traced in fine lines like blue- 
prints; somewhere high up on one of them a light glowed for a moment 
and was gorie—probably an electric welder. . 

Seryozha wished he could be on one of those lofty buildings, right un- 
der the clouds; he would have willingly done the smallest, most insignifi- 
cant job there—just to feel that he too was helping to build these fabu- 
lous erections.... | 


Mitya’s head swam a little; he was ashamed of it, and leaned fur- 
ther over the balustrade to overcome it. Some day, when he was a really 
fine mechanic, he would bring his mother here, bring her right up on to 
this terrace and show her Moscow. That was the Kremlin over there. It 
wasn't just a picture, it was part of that real life in which Mitya now had 
his share. Maybe when he finished the school, they would a1 go on to Red 
Square on the holiday demonstration. Why not? It isn’t so difficult to 
train well and work well if you know that you can come to Red Square 
and walk past the walls of the Kremlin. 
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Petya Funtikov felt he wanted to begin doing something right away 
at once, or at least to map out a plan of work for the immediate future. 
He couldn’t just stand there admiring it all. He'd no time to waste on 
that. He must ask his father about the club in the village. It you climbed 
Crow Hill, you’d be able to see the lights of Otradnoye. If there was a 
power station, they could use electric combines. What were trolley-buses 
compared with that! He would have to write to all the lads back home, 
tell them not to agree to a power station with only one turbine. If you're 
doing a job, do it properly!... 

He looked at Moscow, but he saw Otradnoye. It was difficult to pic- 
ture to himself the Otradnoye of the future, so instead he involuntarily 
Pictured it as Moscow. 

“Are you coming to eat or not? For the last time of asking!” said Ivan 
Andreyevich, his patience at an end. 

They sat down at the table, and the waitress came up to them. 

“Your boys?” she asked Yekaterina Stepanovna. 

“Guess which is mine.” 

The girl examined all three boys in turn, then glanced at Yekaterina 
Stepanovna and at Ivan Andreyevich. 

“Those two are more like you, but that one—” she nodded at Seryo- 
zha—“he’s the image of his father.” 

“Quite right!” laughed Ivan Andreyevich, “they’re all mine. They'll 
support me in my old age. But today I’m treating ther. Choose something 
for us—the best you have... and we'll take—” he glanced sadly at his 
wife—“two bottles of lemonade with it.” 


When the Funtikovs’ train had gone, the three boys came out again on 
to the station square. For the past half-hour Mitya had been thinking 
deeply, struggling through to some decision. Nowhe seemed to have finally 
reached it. 

“Wait here for me—I’ll be right back,” he said abruptly, and was 
gone before the others had time to say a word. 

A long line of taxis stood at the station entrance. Mitya walked along 
it from end to end and then back again, peering at all the drivers to see 
which one looked the most impressive. Finally he stopped and went up to 
an elderly driver. 

“Excuse m3—about how much would it cost to go to Pyatnitskaya 
Street?” he asked. 

The driver opened his eyes and took a good look at Mitya. 

“Who’s going?” he asked. 

“Two of my friends and I. Look, they’re over there, by the door.” 

The driver followed Mitya’s finger but the boys were not tall enough 
to be seen over the crowd. He looked back at Mitya, who added quickly: 
“You see—I’ve just got my first pay and I want to spend it driving through 
the city. Only I’m afraid it may not be enough.” 

‘ “Get in,” said the driver, opening the door of the front seat. 

He drove the taxi up to where the two boys were waiting. Mitya kept 
waving to attract their attention, but. although they were looking his 
way, they did not see him. When the car drew up beside them and Mitya 
said through the window: “Come on, get in!” Seryozha’s eyes nearly shot 
out of his head. “Mitya—you’re crazy!” he whispered. 
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All three sat very erect on the edge of the seats. For the first moments 
the unexpectedness of Mitya’s bold idea prevented Seryozha from properly 
enjoying tne ride. As for Petya, he felt that it would hardly be the thing 
to start asking how and why, with the driver sitting there in front. Since 
they were in a taxi, they ought to behave like adults. Mitya himseif was 
delighted with his idea, but remembered to tell the driver: “I’ve oniy six- 
teen. roubles. As soon as it comes to that, then stop.” 

A splendid way of spending his first money! For the second time 
that day he was seeing Moscow. How smoothly the car ran. But you 
couldn’t assemble a car like this without tools!—and he, Mitya Vlasov, and 
his friends made them. How could he let the driver know that? 

The figure on the taximeter was well over sixteen, bui the silent, 
elderly driver did not stop. He took them through the centre of the city, 
took them past huge buildings still clothed in scaffolding. It may be that 
he himself saw the city anew, through the wide, happy eyes of the lads 
gazing out of the car windows, saw it once again asone sees things only in 
the days of youth, drinking in and remembering every detail. 


Chapter Five 
1 


Across the landing from Mitya’s room was one occupied by milling- 
machine learners in the eleventh group. They had a condescending atti- 
tude towards the tool-making group and in general regarded themselves as 
the cream of the workers. Especially Kolva Belykh. When he met Mitya 
in the wash-room, he never failed to call out: “Hullo, mechanicky! Filing 
away?” 

Kolya was convinced that there was not a machine in the world clev- 
erer than the milling machine. Of course he had an idea that there were 
extremely complicated turbines, and that there existed such things as 
walking excavators, but he had never actually seen any of these, while his 
milling machine was right there beside him, he could touch it, work it. 

Kolya would never forget his first independent job on the machine. 
He was to take a thin layer off a plate known as a “rusk” from its 
shape. 

He switched on the current and stood for a few seconds watching the 
cutters—like some round flower, an aster, maybe—rotating with a faint 
humming. The “rusk” was clamped firmly to the table. Kolya turned a 
lever, bringing the table closer to thecutters. A warm thrill ran through him. 
The huge, shining machine with its sweet oily smell responded to his 
lightest movement. Obedient to his will, the heavy steel table silently 
rose, obediently it sank. The sense of strength and power gave him a great 
feeling of pride in himself. 

Now the “rusk” was right by the cutters. Kolya took hold of another 
lever and turned it slowly and carefully. 

He had the feeling that he and the machine were one, that it was not 
inanimate cutters that were eating into the plate but he himself, Kolya 
Belykh, that his heart was beating not in his own breast but somewhere in 
ace goa that anything which happened in the machine would happen 
in him too. 
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For the rest of that day he went about in a happy glow, and whenever 
ee conscious of it he recalled: Of course! J worked the milling machine 
today! 

It was this same Kolya Belykh who lived opposite Mitya and said every 
morning: “Hello—Filing away?” 

At last one evening the storm burst—in fact it nearly came to a fight 
between the two groups. 

It all began with a petty spat. 

In the passage, right by the door of Mitya’s room, Kolya Belykh 
thought fit to proclaim that the tool-makers were “very small fry, not 
worth the room they take up.” 

Mitya opened the door. 

“Say that again,” he challenged him. 

“T’tl say what I want.” 

“Go on, then—try it.” 

“Tl will if I like.” 

“No you won’t—you’re scared.” 

“Who of—your” 

Mitya Vlasov advanced, Kolya Belykh retreated—retreated strategi- 
cally, for a moment later Mitya was in the room opposite, where Kolya’s 
friends were sitting. But Mitya too was no longer alone—Petya Funtikov 
and Seryozha Boikov were peering over his shoulders. 

“Look out, fellows,” laughed Kolya Belykh. “Look at them all crowd- 
ing in. We won’t have enough chairs for all these guests.” 

“Don’t worry. We can stand,” said Petya Funtikov grimly. 

“Very proper!” grinned Kolya. “Quite the right thing for filing me- 
chanics to stand before milling-machine operators!” 

“Of course—you're used to sitting around,” Mitya agreed. “You've 
got an easy job, the machine does all the work for you.’ 

“An easy job—huh!” Kolya snorted. 

“Of course. Just set it, switch it on and then loaf around.” 

This insult brought all the machine operators to their feet with a howl 
of indignation in which only fragments of phrases could be heard. 

“A lot you know about it!” 

“Never seen anything but his files. .. 

“Oh—what’s the sense of talking to that lot. 

Kolya went up close to Funtikov, tilting his hoad back because of 
Petya’s greater height. 

“You may as well coniess it—you’re just envious!” 

“Not a scrap.” 

“Liar! You’d have come rurining over to us long ago if you could!” 

“Tl had the chance, but I didn’t.” 

“We all had the chance, ” Seryozha Boikov backed him up. 

“Tell us another!” 

“No, it’s quite true,” a tow-headed machinist thrust in. “They were 
all asked what they wanted to be when they first came, but they were too 
green to know, so they signed on as tool-makers.” 


There was a roar of laughter from the machinists. 
Seryozha Boikov took a step forward. 

“Ever seen a slot machine?” he asked. 
“Yes—why?” 
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“Just that your job's like working one of those machines. Doesn’t 
take any brains.” 

“Huh—a lot of brains you need for your files!” 

“Of course we need brains—what d’you think? Can you scrape? No! 
D’you know what a die-maker is? He's a real professor, get that? Has to 
work to a micron... .” 

“And have you ever seen a milling machine with a dividing head?” 
Kolya broke in hotly. “Can you set it? There's hardly a day when there 
isn’t something about us in the papers—high-speed operaiors, two-and-a-half 
thousand revolutions—here, take this and read for yourself... .” 

Kolya pulled a packet of newspaper clippings out of his tunic pocket 
and thrust it at Petya Funtikov. He made a habit of cutting oui everything 
he could find about high-speed milling-machine operators. 

Peiya pushed his hand away. 

“It’s not about you, is it? What are you bragging for?” 

“What d’you mean? I’m a milling-machine operator too.” 

“All the same, it’s not exactly about you,” Vanva Tikhonov broke in 
amicably. Vanya was Comsomol organizer of the milling-machine group. 
“But what’s all the quarrel about, anyway? We’re not a rich uncle’s heirs 
fighting over the will!” 

“Well, what did he want to talk that way for, then?” asked Mitya 
Vlasov, cooling down a little. 

“You're no better. What about ‘set it, switch it on and loaf around?’ 
Why d’you want to insult a man?” 

“He started it.” 

“What are you—kids? You'll be fighting about whose daddy’s the 
strongest next... . If you want to know how sensible folk look at it—both 
are good jobs.” 


Petya Funtikov was angry with himself for having left it to one of 
the machinists to stop the silly quarrel. “That’s what we’ve always said, ” 
he answered quickly—he had to keep up his group’s prestige. “Leave us 
alone and we'll leave you alone. Tell a man he’s got freckles or lop-ears 
and we'll let it pass, but don’t touch our trade.” 

The quarrel was over. But the mechanics did not go. Something more 
had to be said to leave the two sides on an equal footing. The machinists 
had the advantage of being on their own ground, while the withdrawal of 
the tool-makers could easily look like a retreat. 


Vanya Tikhonov found a way out. 

“Sit down, fellows,” he said. “Why wear out your feet?” 

The hosts sat down on the beds, politely leaving chairs for the visi- 
tors. Vanya looked round. 

“Well—have we all cooled down?” 

“We’re all right. No hard feelings,” said Mitya pacifically, just as 
though it had not been he who had advanced menacingly against the 
machinists, quite ready for a fight. 

Vanya, like a good host, finally found the right way to clear away the 
last awkwardness. 

“What about a song?” 

Seryozha Boikov started, and Kolya Belykh joined in. 

Seryozha sang in a high tenor, rolling his eyes up. Kolya’s ‘voice 
was richer, his expression fixed as in a photograph. 
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The boys took singing seriously as people do in the country, they 
were wholly absorbed in it. None of them would now even have thought of 
joking or playing any trick—it would have been an insult. 

The singing brought complete harmony. They felt as intimate as 
though they had known one another all their lives. And it seemed quite 
natural to start weaving plans and dreams for the future. 

“After I finish here next year, Ill go on to technical school,” said 
Vanya Tikhonov suddenly. “You know—I wrote down all I planned to do 
in five years, and now I’m starting to cross the things off.” 

“Did you write much?” asked Mitya. The idea attracted him. 

“Two pages. I started when I was at school, but I have to change 
some of what I put down then. After all, that was over a year ago, | was 
just a kid. For instance—I wrote that I’d learn photography. Silly. Of 
course that won’t do now.” 

“Yes, it’s not worth-while putting down little things like that,” 
Kolya Belykh agreed. “That’s why you had two whole pages, because you 
put down everything that came into your head. A couple of lines would do 
for me: finish the school here, go to areally big factory and get a rating of 
six... .And of course get some good clothes, and have enough money... .” 

“That’s not worth making big plans about,” said Mitya scornfully. 
“Anybody can do that.” 

“Well, what do you think of, then—something you can’t do?” 

“No—the sort of thing that’s impossible but you do it all the same.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well—” Mitya gradually reddened until his very ears glowed—‘“to 
get a Stalin Prize. The instructor told us about Zaichikov.... He works 
in a Leningrad factory... .” 

Mitya broke off short—Zaichikov was a tool man. Maybe he’d bet- 
ter not say too much about Zaichikov, when they’d only just made peace. 

“You've got big ideas!” Kolya Belykh whistled. “A man like Zai- 
chikov. ...” 

He too stopped short; he remembered that one of the clippings in his 
notebook was about the Stalin Prize winner Zaichikov. A grand man. 

“Zaichikov—yes, there’s... .” 

“I know it’s a crazy sort of idea, of course,” Mitya agreed. “I don’t 
say it’s the sort of thing you put down in a book. It’s just something—that 
you sort of think about, sometimes. ” 

Petya Funtikov remarked very soberly and reasonably that if you were 
making plans, you ought to build them on something solid, real. Clothes 
and money weren’t worth bothering about—they’d come. But education, 
now—that was something worth-while. You didn’t eat it or wear it out; 
it was always there. He himself was taking an evening secondary school 
course. What he'd do later on, time would show. He’d had all sorts of 
ideas about the future when he was a kid, now he’dstopped making guesses. 

“But you’ve got a trade, or you will have when you finish. You'll be 
a mechanic.” 

“Plenty of people have started as mechanics,” said Petya significantly. 

__ Vanya Tikhonov objected that adults look ahead too. Not only indi- 
viduals, but the whole state. 

“That’s different,” said Petya, but felt less sure of his position. 

“Why? The state consists of people. If the state has a plan, then all 
the more each person can have one.” 
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“Of course,” Mitya agreed. “For instance, I’m most certainly going 
to have my mother join me. Wherever I am.” 

“But what about the house and garden and livestock?” 

“Ii his mother’s there, then that’ll all be there too,” said Seryozha 
who had grown up in a children’s home. “But you know, fellows, I 
seer to have all sorts of foolish ideas, not like the rest of you at all. 
You'll just laugh if I tell vou... .” 

He stopped, but they sat looking at him so expectantly that he plucked 
up courage. 

“Well, don’t laugh, then... . It’s after a lot of years; 1 go through 
the city and then IJ turn into a fine building with a porter at the door, | 
leave my cap in the cloak-room and go up the stairs. And there’s a door, 
and on it: ‘P. Funtikov, Minister.” And I go in and there sits Petva.” 

“Well—and then?” 

“That’s all.... We sit and talk and remember the school here. .. 

I told you it was just silly. Or maybe it's at the North Pole, a wintering 
party. And the chief's Mitya Vlasov.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, we sit down and remember the school.” 

“But what do you do yourself?” asked Vanya Tikhonov. 

“That’s just it, I never seem to see anything about myself at all. 
There’s all the rest of you, but that’s all. And the funniest thing is 
that at first you don’t know me and ask what I’ve come about, and then 
we start laughing and remembering old times.” 

“You ought to have it the other way round,” laughed Kolya Belykh. 
“Funtikov coming in to the minister’s office and finding you there.” 

“If only there isn’t any war,” said Vanya Tikhonov suddenly. “It 
would be awfully difficult afterwards to start all over again from the be- 
ginning.” 

“That isn’t the worst of it,” said Mitya. “It's the people that get 
killed. My father was killed at the front.” 

“So was mine,” said Kolya Belykh. 

“And mine,” said the tow-headed machinist. 

“My father was in the artillery,” Kolya added. “He’d been a tractor- 
driver. Look, here he is.” He held out a photograph to the boys. “We were 
taken in Smolensk; he’d done double the quota on his tractor, and he went 
to Smolensk to receive a certificate of honour.” 

“And is that your mother?” 

“Yes. She died in ’44. She was ill a long time, I looked after her as 
well as I could but it was no good. We were living in a dug-out. I was iough, 
I could stand it, but Mother caught cold and then it went to her lungs... .” 

“What’s that striped thing in your hand?” asked Vanya Tikhonov. 

“Oh, nothing—I was just a kid then, Father bought me a toy tiger 
somewhere, and I was photographed with it. And six months later Father 
was killed. I didn’t understand it properly then, of course. When I cried it 
was mostly because I was frightened to see Mother crying. I was too 
small to know what it all meant... .” 

“Do you remember your father well?” 

“Yes. Sometimes I dream about him.” 

“Me too,” said Mitya. “My father was engine-man at the flour mill. 
He used to come home white with the flour. I still remember the smell of 
his jacket. But I can’t remember his face exactly. When he left Lebedyan 
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for the army, Mother and I went with him to the assembly point. We 
must have waited by the gate a long time because he came out in his uni- 
form and picked me up and told me to look after Mother... .” 

“Do you even remember what he said?” asked the tow-headed 
machinist enviously. 

“No,” Mitya admitted. “I don’t really remember. You see, my mother's 
told me all about it so often, how we went with him and how he came out 
and picked me up—well, I’m not really sure what I remember myself and 
what I know from her. The front was quite close to us then, near Yelets. 
I could hear the guns, and I thought all the time it was Father firing them. 
But he was in the Ukraine. And then a paper came—saying he was 
missing. I had just started going to school then. I didn’t tell my mother, 
but I wrote a letter to my father, to his field post office—I did itin block 
capitals, I had just learned them. 1 thought perhaps he would answer 
it all the same. And every day I ran to meet the postman. A reply 
did come a month later, the political officer had written it.... I didn’t 
show it to Mother, there was no sense in upsetting her all over again.” 

Mitya took a yellowed sheet of paper out of his pocket and showed it 
to the others. They did not take it, only looked at the large printed letters. 
The unknown political officer had wanted every word to be clear to the 
fatherless boy.... 

It was getting late. They sang one more song and then the mechanics 
went back to their room. The quarrel was forgotten. And what serious 
quarrel could there be, after all, between lads of the same kind. 
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Mitya Vlasov’s application was read out by the secretary of the 
Comsomol committee, Antonina Vasilyevna: “I ask to be accepted into 
the Lenin Comsomol, because I want to be in the front ranks of Soviet 
youth.” 

Mitya listened to the words he had written, nervously pulling down 
his tunic, feeling that they were horribly bombastic. Fancy writing that 
he wanted to be in the front ranks! For a moment he was afraid somebody 
would laugh at such conceit. 

None of the committee laughed. 

All the young people sitting at the table before which he stood shifting 
irom foot to foot were the familiar companions of every day, but he seemed 
to be seeing them for the first time. And they seemed to look at him in a 
different way, too, so that he turned his eyes away to the window although 
he could see nothing through it. 

“Any questions for Vlasov?” asked Antonina Vasilyevna. 

“Tell us the main facts about yourself.” 

WMitya was too excited to notice who spoke. 

“I was born in 1937,” he started, speaking slowly so that the reply 
would not sound so short. “I’ve finished six forms at school....” And 
that’s all, he thought despondently, that’s all I can say. 

He wished he had something more to tell the committee, but he 
could think of nothing of any importance. You could hardly call it a per- 
sonal tecord, even, if you’ve only been born and then gone to school up 
to ae ae of the sixth form. Probably he would only get a real record 
much later. 
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He felt hot when he had to fill up a form; two davs before he had 
aad to complete one jor a factory where he would have pari of his training. 
How he had hated having to keep answering: “No,” “Never,” “None,” to 
the questions. 

There were such wonderfully romantic questions: 

“Participation in the Civil War... .” 

No, he had taken no part in it. He had not galloped with Chapayev. 
He had not taken the Winter Palace. He had not defeated Wrangel. Hehad 
not even seen anything of it, because he had not yet been born, but if 
he had lived in- those days, how he would have galloped with Chapayev, 
and fired one of the Aurcra’s guns against the Winter Palace, and crouched 
behind one of the machine guns that mowed down Wrangel’s white- 
guards! 

“Participation in the Patriotic War.” 

A tormenting question for Mitya. No, he had taken no part in it. 
How could he, when he only managed to get born in 1937? Was that his 
fault? If he’d been born a bit earlier, he’d most surely have been in Kras- 
nodon with Oleg Koshevoy, he would have been the closest friend of 
Alexandr Matrosov. 

“Government Awards and Decorations.” 

No, he hadn’t any. He had a “five” in mathematics and “four” in 
Russian, but you couldn’t call that government awards. ... 

“Do you know the Rules of the Lenin Comsomol?” asked Antonina 
Vasilyevna. 

“Yes, I know them.” 

“What decorations have been awarded the Comsomol>?” 

“Two Orders of Lenin, the Order of the Red Banner and the Order 
of the Red Banner of Labour.” 

“Tell us about your work here.” 

“I...” Mitya stopped. He did not know how to start. There seerned 
little sense in saying what marks he had, the group mark-book lay open on 
the table. He must find something else to tell the committee, something not 
in the mark-book. 

“I’m in the sixth group,” Mitya began—although everybody there 
knew it; but it was easier to start from the beginning. “Our discipline in 
the shop is good, but at lessons it’s not so good. We like the practical work, 
but theory goes worse.” 

“And who do you mean by ‘we’?” asked Antonina Vasilyevna. 

“Well—I mean me too,” said Mitya, flushing. 

“And do you think that is right?” 

“No, it isn’t, of course,” Mitya answered. “Only so far I can’t seem 
to help it.” Now they won’t accept me, he thought, and added quickly: 
“T know that there’s no theory without practice, or rather, there can be, 
of course, but it’s better when they go together.” Now I’ve got all mixed 
up, he thought; his face was moist and the palms of his hands were 
clammy. ) 

“Tell us, how should a member of the Comsomol conduct himseli?” 

“He should be an example to all.” 

“What books have you read recently?” 

“The Young Guard, The Story of a Real Man, and then The Headless 
Horseman, but there’s no need to count that,” added Mitya quickly. 

“Since you’ve read it, we might as well count it.” 
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“Well, and what’s happening in the world? Do you know?” asked 
Vasya Andronov sternly. He was rather short, and always tried to make 
up for it by a forbidding manner. 

“Make your question clearer,” Antonina Vasilyevna said. 

“T understand,” said Mitya. “He’s asking me about current events.” 

“Can you answer?” 

“Of course I[ can.” 

“Where is there a war now?” 

“In Korea. Kim I] Sen wants the Koreans to be free and have a good 
life, and the Chinese volunteers are helping them, but the Americans are 
bombing peaceful towns. They’ve no pity for anybody, all they think of is 
what they can get out of it.” 

“And what is your personal answer to the warmongering policy of 
world imperialism?” asked Vasya Andronov. 

“I completed ten spanners in less than the scheduled time, I have 
excellent marks for my practical work and good marks for theory.” 


Had some perfectly objective observer been in the room he would 
have felt very clearly that young Mitya Vlasov of Lebedyan, pupil in a 
vocational school, has engaged in an implacable struggle against world 
imperialism. And he would also have felt that Mitya’s weapons were 
clean and honest—which is more than can be said about the imperialists. 

“What family have you?” asked Tanya Sozina, the only girl on the 
committee. 

“My mother lives in Lebedyan.” 

“And your father?” 

“Killed at the front.” 

“Who recommends Vlasov?” 

“The group organizer Voronchuk, and Sergei Boikov.” 


Seryozha spoke first. He said that he had known Vlasov a long time, 
about a year. They shared the same room. Vlasov was a man you could al- 
ways rely on. He’d never let you down. Not long ago ihe group had been 
given an order for universal clamps—a very important order. Vlasov 
finished his quota with an “excellent” rating and two hours before the 
time set. That meant a saving for the state. He took an interest in world 
affairs. Was worthy of being a member of the Comsomol. 


Then Senya Voronchuk spoke. He said that fundamentally he fully 
agreed with Boikov, but the committee must hear all sides of the case. 
“We haven’t come here to pay each other compliments.” And Vlasov had 
his faults too, which must be eradicated. Fifteen years old, grown-up, you 
might say, with a rating of three, yet he went sliding down the banisters 
to the canteen. It was out of place, and it was time he stopped. And 
splashing water on people in the wash-room wasn’t the thing either. 
“You're not a kid, Mitya Vlasov.” 

When Senya started criticizing someone he always got carried away 
and could not stop; this time too, like a car skidding down a hill, he went 
on listing all of Mitya’s defects, large and small. 

“Just a minute, Voronchuk,” the secretary interrupted. “Are we to 
understand that you recommend Vlasov, or not?” 

“T most certainly do. A hundred per cent.” 

“Doesn’t sound much like it,” said Vasya Andronov. 

“Taken all in all, comrades, he’s a sensible, conscientious, reliable ~ 
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fellow and I'm sure he will take note of his faulis and get rid of them. 
Isn't that right, Vlasov?” 

“T only splashed water once,” said Mitya, flushing. 

“And will you carry out Comsomol work conscientiously?” asked 
Vasya. 

“Of course I will.” 

The secretarv rose. 

“There is a motion before this meeting to accept Dmitri Vlasov as a 
member of the Lenin Comsomol. Those in favour, please raise their hands. ” 

Mitya dropped his eves, fearing to see some hand not raised. How stu- 
pid, he thought. Everything was going fine until he brought up my 
sliding down the banisters. Ass that I am—careering down to the canteen 
as though I couldn’t get there on my feet.... 

“Unanimous,” said the secretary. “Congratulations, Vlasov. See that 
you never let down the honour of the organization.” She shook his hand. 

I'll have to go to the factory tomorrow, thought Mitya. Get hold of 
that questionnaire and put in “Member of the Comsomol.” 


Chapter Six 
1 


The exams were approaching. 

One could feel it in the air, sense by a thousand intangible signs that 
all were on their toes. Mitya was in great demand in the hostel every eve- 
ning, for the rumour had gone round that he dictated well. It was not 
only that he read clearly and with expression, he seemed to bring luck. 
If one wrote a page from Mitya’s dictation the evening before the exam, 
then one would romp through. 

True, people expected almost superhuman clarity of speech; he had to 
dictate syllable by syllable, so that it was obvious which was the right 
vowel in unaccented syllables and when a consonant should be doubled. 

Mitya helped all his own group and the milling-machine operators too. 
Then one day the girls asked his help—there was one group of girls in the 
school, turners. Tanya Sozina, the group monitor and a member of the Com- 
somol committee, stopped Mitya in the corridor. 

“I've heard you dictate well. I wish you’d come to us this evening. 
I’m a bit worried about my girls.” 

Mitya had no desire whatsoever to visit the girls—and probably be 
chaffed about it afterwards. But he knew Tanya; if he didn’t go, she would 
bring it up in the committee. If ever she thought her group was not getting 
its due, she raised a row that was heard all through the school. The very 
fact that there was only one group of girls gave Tanya an invaluable advan- 
tage; at any meeting she could get up and say cuttingly: “Of course, there 
aren’t very many of us—I suppose that means we can be ignored.” 

Tanya was always dissatisfied; she always talked as though her group 
had already been slighted. Evidently she believed in crying out before 
you’re huri—less danger of getting hurt! 

Tanya’s austere, adult ways may have come from the fact that she 
had been left an orphan after the war, with a smaller sister to take care of. 
The previous year the little sister had died of scarlet fever, and Tanya had 
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leit her village and come to the vocational school in Moscow. Now she 
treated her group of girls like younger sisters whom she must look after 
and tell what to do. 

Mitya hoped to wriggle out of that evening with the girls, but at eight 
o’clock exactly Tanya looked into his room. 

“Why don’t you come, Vlasov?” she asked unsmilingly. “My girls 
are all waiting.” 

He picked up a book and followed her reluctantly. 

“Wipe your feet, please,” said Tanya at the door of the girls’ 
room. As though he could bring dirt from his own room to theirs. 

The girls’ room really was spotless and shining. Portraits and pieces of 
art needlework done by the girls hung on the walls over the beds, and the 
bedside tables all had white cloths. Down the middle ran a table and there 
sat the girls, with pens and exercise-books open and ready. 

Tanya eyed the row of heads and then took her own place. 

A small table had been prepared for Mitya, not far from the girl’s table. 
On it stood a glass of water and a sweet. 

He began to dictate. Whenever he paused too long, Tanya looked up 
suspiciously. 

“Read everything there is, please, don’t leave any of it out!” She was 
afraid that he might be making it easier for the girls. 

Mitya really did dictate well. He pronounced double consonants in 
such a way that it was hard to get them wrong, and commas seemed to go 
down of themselves. 

Gradually he became accustomed to his surroundings, left his place 
and began to walk along the table, glancing over the girls’ shoulders. 

Usually he himself corrected one or two dictations, and left it to the 
boys to check the rest from those. But Tanya insisted that he do them all 
himself. 

“And eat your sweet,” she ordered. “Girls, bring some tea for Vlasov.” 

Mitya corrected all the dictations, while Tanya watchfully followed his 
pericil. She was very pleased with Mitya—he had behaved sensibly, 
without any condescending indulgence or stupid jokes. 

“Tell me, what place do you think our group will take?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But you’ve dictated to other groups too. Which one has the most 
mistakes?” 

“They vary,” said Mitya evasively. He was betraying no secrets. 

“You know, but you don’t want to say,” answered Tanya reproach- 
fully. “How do you like our room?” 

“It’s all right.” 

The tea had somehow made Mitya feel more at ease. Strange 
as it might be, he was in no hurry to go. Perhaps he liked the feeling of 
rg an honoured guest (although Tanya had told him to wipe his 
eet). 

“You've got a button off your sleeve,” said Tanya. “Come here, I’ll 
sew it on for you.” 

“ET can do it myself,” 

But once Tanya had made up her mind it was better to give way at 
once—it would be the same in the end. 

She sewed on the bittton with single thread, not double as the boys did, 
but very much more firmly; then she wound the thread round the button a 
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number of times, made the end into a loop and did something with it, and 
finally bit it off. 

Mitya left with his feelings in some confusion, and could jind abso- 
lutely nothing funny to tell his room about the girls. 

After that he began to notice Tanya when he met her in the passages. 
He even ventured to say good-day to her—after a quick glance round to 
see that nobody was looking. She would answer curily. And he went on 
feeling as though they had had quite a conversation. 

The button held firmly. ... 


Then exams started. 

The only topic was which group had which place so far, and how to 
overtake the one ahead—for there was keen rivalry. Tense exciternent 
reigned in the classrooms. When one boy was called up to the board to 
answer, the others were on thorns. And if theone at the board hesi- 
tated, the very air vibrated with thought-waves from the rest of the group. 

The sixth group had acompetition going with the eleventh—the mill- 
ing-machine operators. And whatever happened in the sixth group, the 
eleventh knew at once. Seryozha Boikov got into a muddleinthe mathe- 
matics oral, and although you could swear nobody had left the room, yet 
in some occult way the eleventh group, on another floor, were saying that 
Boikov had a three—a bare pass. 

The challenge banner stood in the milling-machine workshop—the elev- 
enth group had won it at the winter exams. Now the mechanics began 
coming into the shop during the intervals, standing round the banner, ad- 
miring it, and loudly discussing the best place to stand it in their own 
workshop. 

The workshop monitor grimly escorted them out. 

“It won’t be gathering dust here much longer!” they would call back 
as a parting shot. 

In reality neither of the two groups was absolutely sure of victory, 
but the greater their secret doubts, the greater the confidence they dis- 
played to their rivals. 

The only place where frankness and bitter truth reigned supreme was 
at the Comsomol meetings within the groups. Senya Voronchuk gathered 
the Comsomol members of his group almost every day after work or lessons. 
There would be a brief report, hard words for the ones who lagged, and 
discussion about how to pull them up. 

“Look here, fellows! In just one week of exams we’ve got five who 
barely scraped through! And that’s in a group with twenty Cornsomol 
members! Seryozha Boikov—yes, I’m speaking to you! How did you come 
to get a three for maths?” 

Seryozha rose—the gay, cheery Seryozha, and found it hard to meet 
his comrades’ eyes. It was not merely Senya who slept in his room whom 
he must answer, and Mitya with whom he loved to wander about Moscow, 
and Petya who had invited him home for the holidays, but the Cormsomoi 


up. 
“I'll ask permission to take it again,” said Seryozha. “In two places 
I put a minus instead of a plus. I was nervous....” 
“It wasn’t just nervousness,” said Petya Funtikov. “You didn’t pre- 
pare properly. Even in the very last days before the exam you never 
Opened a book.” 
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Mitya Vlasov was the newest member of the group, and this was only 
his third or fourth meeting. He felt sorry for Seryozha. Petya was being 
too hard on him, pounding on him like that in front of everybody. And why 
did he have to tell them that Seryozha hadn’t had a mathematics book in 
his hand until a week before the exam? It was only because they lived in 
the same room that he knew it. And did one have to tell the meeting every 
little thing about a friend? 

“Boikov didn’t prepare properly,” Funtikov continued. “And we 
warned him—both Vlasov and I. Isn’t that right, Mitya—didn’t you tell 
him he ought to revise his maths?” 

“We were talking in general,” answered Mitya, avoiding his eye. 

“What does that mean—in general?” asked Voronchuk. 

“Well—we were talking in general about the exams... . 

“And did you speak about maths in particular?” 

“Tl don’t remember exactly.” 

“In other words, Funtikov isn’t telling the truth—is that what you 
want to say?” 

Driven into a corner, Mitya feverishly sought some answer that would 
smoothe everything over for Seryozha, would not make Funtikov a liar 
and would not make himself sound a fool. But such answers do not 
exist. 

There would be many more such meetings in Mitya’s life, mect- 
ings when he would take the floor and tell hard truths to friends, and meet- 
ings when such truths would be told to him by those who were closest 
to him. At first he would be offended, would lie awake all night, and the 
next day would come to realize that it was all for his own good, for who would 
be completely frank with him if not his Comsomol comrades? But these 
truths must be told not only when two are talking together, when a hundred 
excuses can be found, when friendship takes the edge off harsh facts. One 
must have the courage to hear them and accept them at the Comsomol 
meeting. There things are put bluntly, your whole character lies on the 
Operating table, as it were, where all can see the flaws which you yourself 
did not wish to recognize. 

He would come to understand, that young Comsomol member Mitya 
Vlasov, that all those things which seemed so convincing in an ordinary 
room sounded utterly futile at the meeting. In the room you can say, for 
instance, that you don’t like mathematics or draughtsmanship, or that you 
can’t get on with some person; but at the meeting that sort of thing sounds 
like a: snivelling kid making excuses to his mother. 

“Vlasov, you live in the same room with Boikov. Do you think he pre- 
pared properly for his maths exam?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Seryozha Boikov suddenly. “I didn’t prepare 
properly.” 

“So your mistakes weren’t just from nervousness?” asked Funtikov. 

“No. ... But I give you my word I’ll take the exam again.” 

So the one who was left looking foolish was Mitya Vlasov. It was his 
baptism of fire. 

Most of all he feared that Tanya Sozina might hear of his stupidity. 
Of course there was no way in which she could hear of it, but for some 
reason, whenever he did anything that seemed rather good, the thought 
would flash through his head: I wish Tanya Sozina were here! or: If 
only she would come by! 
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Outwardiv, their relations had worsened. They stiil greeted each 
other formally when they met, but when she asked him to come again 
and give her girls a dictation ior practice in prefixes, he answered rudely: 
“Oh ves, nothing beiter to do! I’ve my own exam to prepare for!” 

Tanya shrugged her shoulders, called him selfish and said they could 
manage without him. He wanted to go after her and say he had only been 
joking, but she was already running down the stairs, her plaits dancing as 
though each one had a life of its own. 

That evening Mitya went up to the next floor at least twenty times, but 
Tanya never showed herself. And he had to think up excuses, both for himself 
and for the others, for constantly running out into the passage and up to 
the floor above. Luckily the boiler stood there, and Mitya brought hot 
water that evening for all the rooms, and changed the drinking water in 
his own room at least five times. 

He felt angry with Tanya for making him humble himself like this. A 
nice way of repaying him for dictating to her girls and correcting all their 
books! Let her fuss with her girls herself. They would get threes and twos, 
and that would teach her not to put on airs. Why couldn’t she come 
out into the passage—once, at least? Couldn't take a joke. And amember 
of the Comsomol committee, too. She probably didnt care a hoot if her 
group got bad marks for Russian. But as for him, he wasn’t indifferent to 
what happened to a whole group of girls. He had read somewhere that one 
must never let one’s personal feelings be an obstacle to the common good. 

Gladly Mitya recalled this great thought. And although he was 
rather ashamed of justifying his wish to go up to the girls’ room by such 
roundabout means, he picked up the textbook and made his way to the 
door. As he opened it he almost collided with Tanya. 

“Well—are you coming or not? I shan’t ask you again.” 

“I don’t have to come,” said Mitya. “All right, keep your hair on, 
I’ll be along in a minute,” he called after her as the plaits switched round 
the turning. 

He went into the girls’ room with the air of a busy man called away 
for a trifle. There were a good number of girls, but he saw only Tanya. 
Even when his back was turned he alwavs knew exactly where she was. 
But he did not like turning his back on her—he felt at once as though 
there was something funny about the way he walked, or his tunic was 
bunched up. 

The dictations went its normal course, then Mitya checked the books. 
When he came to Tanya he looked especially hard for mistakes. In one 
-place he found “pre,” instead of “pri,” but Tanya said he was wrong, it 
was a “pri.” Mitya ignored this and underlined it twice in blue pencil. 
He wanted to make her angry but she remained undisturbed. 

He could have gone now, but he remained. 

“Of course, you won’t be one of the top groups at the exam,” he said, 
addressing the whole group. “Somewhere about the middle.” 

“You finished seven forms at school, I’ve got girls who had only six 
and five,” Tanya answered. 

There was a silence, Mitya sought something more to say—as an excuse 
for remaining a little longer. 

“You've got some nice embroidery in here.” |_|. 

This pleased the girls and they began showing him their work. Tanya, 
however, sat reading a magazine. 
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“I’ve looked again, Sozina,” said Mitya, “and I think it really was 
‘pri’ that you wrote, so you needn’t count it as a mistake.” 

“I didn’t,” replied Tanya briefly. 

All sorts of knitting and embroidery lay before Mitya on the table, 
and he praised everything indiscriminately. 

“But this is nothing,” cried one of the girls, with such a snub nose 
that she seemed to Mitya to be looking at the ceiling all the time. “You 
should see the embroidery Tanya’s doing! Show it him, Tanya.” 

Tanya rose reluctantly looking very displeased, took a long roll of 
material out of her drawer, and put it on the table without even bother- 
ing to unroll it. The snub-nosed girl spread it out. 

All the other work lost its lustre. He understood nothing about em- 
broidery, but he felt that this was worthy of being exhibited under glass. 

“Not bad,” said Mitya indifferently. “And who’s that?” He pointed 
at an embroidered figure aiming an arrow at a swan. 

“Just a man,” answered Tanya. 

“Anyone you know?” asked Mitya. 

“No, imagination,” Tanya replied. 

She was not angry with Mitya, but with her own girls. Why did they 
have to go making all that fuss about their embroidery? Tomorrow he’d 
be telling the whole school that the turners did cross-stitch and satin-stitch, 
and then the boys would give them no peace. She knew that Vlasov— 
there he was only looking as though butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, 
but that was only until he got out of the door. And why on earth did they 
have to tell him that she was doing that wretched embroidery? He would 
think she was making something for herself, and it was not for herself at 
all, Zina had asked her to do it.... 

But Mitya told the boys nothing. He did not even think it funny that 
the turners’ monitor should be able to embroider. 

When he returned to his own room he was met with cries of: “Where 
on earth have you been all this time, Mitya? We’ve been hunting all over 
or you.” 

“Il was out there,” and he pointed vaguely somewhere sideways and 
downwards. 

“It’s the machinists have kept running in for you. Go over, they’ve 
got some maths problem they can’t get the hang of.” 

Mitya was glad of all the excitement—nobody had time to enquire 
where he really had been. 


In the milling-machine learners’ room there was a sense of quiet des» 
peration. What could you expect, when they had spent an hour and a half 
wrestling with one problem and it absolutely refused to come out? And to 
make matters worse, somebody had set the rumour going that just this prob- 
lem would be included in the maths test. Nobody really believed the ru- 
mour, but everybody had that nasty little nagging doubt—what if.. .? 
They had tried the problem every way, from the beginning, from the end, 
from the middle; pencils had been flung on the floor, people had slumped 
noisily on to their beds, quarrels had sprung up. Somebody said it was 
higher mathematics, somebody else insisted that there must be a mistake 
in the question. ... 

They had waited so long for Mitya that when he actually did come in 
nobody even turned round. 
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“What’s the good,” growled Kolya Belykh. “You won't be able to 
make head or tail of it either.” 

Vanya Tikhonov showed Mitya the problem. 

“He's not going to turn himself inside out to do our problem,” Kostya 
snorted from his bed. “Why should he? If we flop in the test, it’s all the 
better for his lot. They’re always coming sniffing round our banner.” 

Mitya ignored this—why trouble to answer such stupid digs? He took 
a clean sheet of paper and carefully wrote down the problem. It did not 
look very difficult. He had always liked mathematics, and the abstract 
tanks, trains and pedestrians became for him quite concrete. It was much 
easier to solve a problem if you could imagine the racing train that did not 
know itself when it would reach station B. And when water poured into 
a tank from three taps, simultaneously, you had to hurry up and solve the 
problem before the tank ran over. 

“But you know, Vanya,” he said, “I can’t just do it like that, in my 
head, I have to explain it as I go along, then I understand it ail better.” 

He began explaining and at first everything went smoothly. Then sud- 
denly he lost the thread. And as bad luck would have it, a lot of other 
boys had crowded into the room. With horror he saw Tanya Sozina 
standing by the door. The word had gone round that Mitya Vlasov was 
solving a tremendously difficult problem for the milling-machine learners. 

“Now we'll try it another way,” said Mitya, as though he had quite 
deliberately done it wrong to begin with, and would then solve it correctly. 

Again it went smoothly until at a certain point Vanya asked politely: 
“But just why do you divide by four here?” 

If Tanya had not been in the room, Mitya would probably have 
said that he had made a mistake again; but now he began instead to ex- 
plain and explain in a voice he hardly knew for his own. He could see that 
Vanya was sorry for him and kept on saying “yes... yes...” although 
all his explanations were sheer nonsense. 

“Why waste time listening to all that bosh?” said Kolya Belykh. “He's 
muddling everything on purpose so that we'll fail tomorrow.” 

A number of the boys laughed, while Mitya went on explaining and 
explaining, although he could see well enough that it was not going to 
come out. Gradually the crowd melted away, and only Vanya out of sym- 
pathy kept on saying: “Yes, I understand... I see... .” 

Tanya, however, still stood by the table looking at Mitya, he felt, 
with utter contempt. He could almost feel her eyes drilling a hole in the 
back of his neck. 

“Maybe we ought to break off a bit,” Vanya suggested tentatively. 
“You'll be getting tired.” 

“Not a scrap,” said Mitya. “It’s only that I don’t like people staring 
at me.” 

Tanya tossed her head. 

“You don’t need any equations here at all. It’s a problem of propor- 
tion. If you don’t know how, don’t shove yourself forward.” And she 
walked out of the room. 

He wrestled with the problem for another half-hour, almost until 
lights out, conscious that even Vanya wanted him to go. 

When he finally lay in bed, figures and symbols flickered before his 
eyes for a long time, multiplying and dividing themselves, producing 
Square roots—and never coming out right. 
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He wakened in the middle of the night. He sat up in bed, and sudden- 
ly remembered the problem. And it was all quite simple! Why had he 
fussed with it so long? No equations were needed, the whole thing was pro- 
portion. And with a chill of horror he remembered the rumour that the 
eleventh group were to have that very problem the next day lor their 
test. Could Kolya Belykh really have thought that Mitya had muddled 
it On purpose? 

He jumped out of bed, ran to the window-sill where the street-lamp 
gave quite enough light, and began jotting down calculations on the back 
of an old envelope. Everything cancelled out beautifully, and the answer 
was seven, just as it should be. 

Mitva fumbled in his night-table, found an exercise-book and tore 
out a sheet. He wrote out the working and the result, and signed the whole 
thing “Vlasov.” He ran across the passage and pushed the sheet under 
the door of the milling-machine lads’ room. He wanted to put on a 
special note for Kolya: “Don’t judge others by yourself,” but thought 
better of it. 

The problem was not one of those given in the test. 
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Kostya Nazarov tore down the “Lightning Flash”—the day’s “stop- 
press” item—from the group’s shop-news bulletin board. 

He did not do it secretly or furtively, but with a flourish, infront of 
everybody. 

Mitya had hung this particular “flash ” on the board in the morning, 
alongside the time-table. It was a big sheet of paper, and bore the words 
in block letters: 

KOSTYA NAZAROV HAS DISGRACED 
THE SIXTH GROUP WITH A FAIL 


Kostya Nazarov walked past the notice-board in the morning perfect- 
ly cool and self-possessed—at least outwardly. Inwardly he was in a tur- 
moil, but obstinate pride made him keep a bold front. 

At first he decided not to go out into the corridor during recess, to 
avoid seeing that sheet again; then, however, it occurred to him that 
the boys might think he was ashamed, so as soon as the bell rang 
he marched out and began strolling up and down right beside the board. 
Now and then he would stop—making sure that plenty of people could 
see him, strike a swaggering pose and with a contemptuous smile read for 
the twentieth time those lines about himself. He even reached up and 
with his pencil improved the shape of the D in “DISGRACED.” What he 
actually felt did not matter—the main thing was to show them all that he 
did not care a fig for their “flash.” 

The chief instructor of the group came past, saw Kostya at work on the 
D, and paused for a moment. 

“A fine swashbuckler, aren’t you!” he said, and walked away. 

Kostya did not know what a swashbuckler was, but guessed that it 
was not complimentary. 

Well, all right, then, so I’m a swashbuckler, am I? he thought angrily. 
And so what? Somebody has to be! 
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When Kostya received constani and severe ratings, he was apt io work 
nimselt up into a ingoe of desperate recklessness. ... Huh, so that’s it, 
's it? Well, if that’s what I am, then I don’t care a damn for any of you!. 
Sometimes he even ov a perverse desire to show himself even worse than 
anvining that had been said. . Look at that, now, all this fuss about one 
fail. 1’ iT give them fail—make their eves pop out! 

So Ww hen Mitva Vlasov and Senya Voronchuk drew up level with him 
and—so Kostya thought—gave him a contemptuous look, he shot over 
to the board and tore down ‘the sheet, in a spasm of that desperate reckless- 
ness that always inspired his worst actions; the recklessness made him 
feel somehow heroic, though he realized that he was doing something 
awful. 

Defiantly he stood there holding the sheet of paper. He wanted the row 
to start at once, with everybody shouting and running and stamping; he 
backed againsi the wall looking quickly from side to side as though awaiting 
an attack. 

But the whole thing fell very flat. The bell rang, all the boys-streamed 
back into the classrooms and Kostya was left there with the “Lightning 
Flash” in his hand. He dropped it on the floor and slunk into his own 
classroom. 

The next lesson was literature. Mitva Vlasov was called up to answer; 
the question was about Ensign Grushnitsky in A Hero of Our Times. Kostya 
did not listen particularly at first, but suddenly Mitya said something about 
Grushnitsky which might just as well have been said about him, Kostya 
Nazarov. 

“Above all else he wanted to appear very dashing, and for this reason 
was guilty of follies and basenesses.” 

““Baseness’ hasn’t a plural, vou can’t have ‘basenesses,’” whispered 
one of the boys. 

Oh, can’t you, indeed! thought Kostya gloomilv. 

After some particularly serious misdemeanour, he always felt a dead 
indifference to all about him—as though he had done his pari, now he only 
had to wait for the penalties to fall on his head. The main thing was to be 
on the alert, not to be taken by surprise. In general, it was much better when 
the penalties followed hard upon the misdemeanour—then Kostya hardly 
felt them in the heat and excitement, just as a man does not at once feel the 
pain of wounds in the heat of battle. 

But no penalty came. The Russian lesson ended and was followed by 
history. The teacher questioned the class on the condition of the working 
class in Russia at the end of the 19th century. 

Some of the questions Kostya himself could have answered. He even 
hoped to be called out to tell how the workers, failing to find the right so- 
lution, began in desperation to smash machinery at the factories and start 
small unorganized rebellions. Kostya could have answered much better than 
Senya Voronchuk, who had to have it all dragged out of him as though 
every sentence stuck in his throat. 

But Kostya was not asked. 

They always managed to pick him just when he knew nothing. Others 
had luck—they might know hardly anything, but they got the one ques- 
tion they could answer. And here was a fellow who for once in a way 
could answer everything, and nobody even looked at him; and then they 
blamed him for getting bad marksl 
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Several times he wanted to raise his hand when the teacher put a ques- 
tion, but his own particular brand of pride prevented him. He wasn’t go- 
ing to soap them up and try to get in their good books—not he! 

To bolster up his mood of defiance he had to keep on feeling injured— 
to collect injuries, as many as he could find. . .. So he’d torn down their 
“Lightning Flash.” Quite right too! It was their own fault, they’d driven 
him to it; now let them take the consequences! 

He waited in suspense for the long recess; he would probably be 
called to the director then, or to his assistant, or to the head teacher; 
or, if not, then at least some of the boys—probably Petya Funtikov or 
Mitya Vlasov—would start yapping at him, and then he’d tell them a few 
things that would make their hair curl! 

But nobody sent for him, and nobody said anything to him at all. 
The secretary of the Comsomol committee came into the classroom, spoke 
to Funtikov and to the group organizer Voronchuk, then went out without 
even glancing at Kostya. 

There was some sort of Comsomol meeting after lessons, but that 
could hardly have had anything to do with him; he was not asked to attend 
it, although he made himself as conspicuous as possible, bristling and 
defiant. 

Finally he trailed home. 

He had to vent his rage and injured vanity on somebody, so in the eve- 
ning he announced to his tired mother: “I tore down the ‘flash’ today.” 

“What flash, Kostya?” she asked. She understood nothing about it, 
but her knowledge of Kostya and his tone of voice made her apprehensive. 
“Oh dear, oh dear!” she sighed. 

“Now what are you whining about?” snapped Kostya, who had only 
been waiting for somebody to reproach him. But it was poor satisfaction 
snarling at his mother. He could make her cry in a moment; the victory 
was too easy. So hecontented himself with the ominous warning: “Put on 
your best dress tomorrow, the director’ll be sending for you.” 

But nothing happened the next day either. ... They’ve taken cover, 
thought Kostya, they want to tire me out. 

It was workshop day, and the group were busy on hack-saws. Ever 
Since that case of the spoiled hammer, Kostya had worked—as the boys 
put it—more or less decently. Matvei Grigoryevich treated him with aloof 
reserve. If he did a job well the instructor praised him — although 
fe too briefly to Kostya’s mind. When he was reprimanded it lasted much 
onger. 

Kostya was quite sure that Matvei Grigoryevich would have something 
to say about yesterday’s incident. But when the instructor passed the 
bench, his remarks concerned only the work. This was all right; that ought 
to be filed off a bit. Nothing more. 

When the boys lined up in the workshop before going to the canteen 
for dinner, Matvei Grigoryevich read out the exam results so far. But he 
did not mention Nazarov by name, he only said that there was one fail 
in the group, leaving Kostya to guess that it was his. 

Two days of suspense had wearied him, and he was almost glad when 
at last he was sent for by Vasili Yakovlevich, the director’s assistant on 
the educational and cultural side. 

“Ah! Nazarov!” cried Vasili Yakovlevich in a tone of relief when 
Kostya opened the door. “Just the person I wanted to see!” 


One might have thought Kostya was some friend who had dropped 
in for a visit. 

“Here, sit down,” Vasili Yakovlevich continued in the easy manner 
he always used for friendly, informal talk, and turned to the instructor of 
the milling-machine group who was in the room. “Excuse me, please, 
Nikolai Mikhailovich, but I’ve something very urgent to discuss with 
Nazarov here, maybe you could look in again a little later.” 

The instructor went out, and the assistant director turned to Kostya. 

“You know, Nazarov,” he said, “we're in a fix, and if you don’t help 
us out it’s going to be bad.” 

Doesn’t he know about the “Lightning Flash?”—thought Kostya in 
dismay, but he was given no time to collect himsell. 

“The exams are nearly over. You understand they're a serious matter, 
and our wall newspaper isn’t out. The group papers are going up, the 
Flash sheets are coming out....” (Here it comes, thought Kostya) 
“... but the main school paper has got held up. The material’s all] there 
but there’s nobody to put it together. 1°11 give you everything. All you'll 
have to do is the headings and illustrations. Make it look really good. You 
can get paste, rulers, paints—all artists’ supplies at the stationer’s shop 
near by. Here’s the money, only be sure you get a receipt or the book- 
keeper’l] have my life.” 

He held out fifty roubles to Kostya who was too dumbfounded even 
to take it, then put the money on the table in front of the boy while with 
the other hand he took the receiver off its hook and dialled the director's 
number. 

“Victor Petrovich? It’s all right, everything’s settled. Nazarov’s 
promised to have it ready in two days. ... Yes, hesays he can manage. 
We'll have it ready in time for the district wall newspaper review.” 

Vasili Yakovlevich put down the receiver, picked up a folder stuffed 
with papers, slipped the money inside and held it out to Kostya. 

“Everything’s in here, articles, poems—the whole lot. If you see 
Nikolai Mikhailovich when you go out, ask him to come in here.” 

Kostya stood uncertainly, holding the folder. 

“Vasili Yakovlevich—I tore down the ‘Lightning Flash’,..” he. 
mumbled uncertainly. But the assistant director apparently did not take 
it in, he was absorbed in some papers or other and only said absently without 
looking up: “Splendid. Excellent.” 

Kostya turned and went out. 

A few minutes afterwards the secretary came in. 

“Please call a telephone mechanic as soon as you can,” said Vasili 
Yakovlevich imploringly. “My telephone hasn’t been working all day.” 

To avoid questions about the folder, Kostya took it to the cloak-room 
ees it into his cupboard. The money he took out and put into his 
pocket. 

The afternoon seemed to fly. While his hands worked, his thoughts 
were racing. Now he was glad to be left alone. He had important affairs 
to think about which nobody knew. If the director or his assistant didn’t 
let it out, he himself would say nothing. Let nobody know that it was he 
who had been asked to help out the school in atime of difficulty. They didn’t 
ask Senya Voronchuk; they didn’t ask Mitya Vlasov, it was himself, Kos- 
tya Nazarov—him they couldn’t do without. Senya had once said that down 
Poltava way a fellow like him wouldn’t be trusted to herd cows. Cows, 
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indeed! He’d make such a wall newspaper that it would be sent to 
the exhibition and framed. Then let them expel nim for tearing down the 
“Lightning Flash” if they wanted—he’d have shown what Kostya Naza- 
rov was worth! 

On his way home Kostya stopped at the stationer’s shop. 

First he stood in front of the window deciding what he needed. Then 
came long and very impressive instructions to an indifferent shop assistant 
who seemed quite unable to realize the importance of his purpose. Three 
times, in a steely voice, Kostya explained that he personally needed a 
complete artist’s equipment—not just for sketching in some album, but for 
extremely important work which she might hear about in due course. 

When everything was wrapped up, Kostya said sternly: “Write a re- 
ceipt, please, or the book-keeper’ll have my life.” 

His mother was not at home. Kostya spread out the items for the pa- 
per on the table, but before reading them through began considering what 
he should paint as a title illustration. 

A locomotive was no good. Nor an airplane. Nor a ship. In the first 
place it was too hackneyed, and in the second, nothing of that sort was 
made at the school. A vice or file was not interesting—you did not have 
to be the artist Nazarov to draw that. A turners’ lathe—but why choose 
that when he wasn’t in the turners’ group? It would be fine to draw the sea, 
with raging waves and gulls and thunder-clouds and forked lightning. . . . 
But his mental picture of that jagged flash gave him a nasty hollow Icel- 
ing; it reminded him of the group “Lightning Flash” he had torn down. 
le drove away the thought and went on pondering about a picture for the 

itle. 

Forest, river, the moon—no good. He must have a human figure. That was 
the thing. After all, everything depended on man. He considered for a long 
time what the figure should be, and decided that the right thing would 
be to have a vocational school pupil in uniform. And as the school had girls, 
too, he would have a boy, very large, on the right-hand side, and a girl, 
much smaller, on the left. 

He made a rough sketch. The face looked very much like that of 
Petya Funtikov; Kostya rubbed it out and drew it again and again, a 
number of times, but the face always came out like somebody—now Senya 
Voronchuk, now Seryozha Boikov. The girl, however, was not like anybody, 
it was just a girl. | 

Kostya spread out a huge sheet of paper on the floor, laid the articles 
and verses on it and began to plan illustrations for them. 
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The most difficult was the section headed “Stinging Nettles.” It con- 
sisted of five or six brief sarcastic iterns criticizing the faults and failings 
of various people. They had to have illustrations ridiculing the culprit. — 

In front of Kostya Nazarov lay an item about Kostya Nazarov. He put 
it aside to see how the paper looked without it. All right, very decent. 
He even covered ii with a piece of cardboard so that he would not keep seeing 
it all the time. But what was written there still flickered before his 
eyes. 

Late that night when his mother came home, she found her Kostya 
crawling about on the floor, smeared with paint and giue. It was so 
amazing to see him busy with something that her voice dropped to an 
awesiruck whisper. 

“Have you had supper?” 

“Don’t want any.” To stop any further questions, Kostva snapped 
angrily: “Go to bed. I’ll be working late.” 

She had her own supper very quietly on a corner of the table and 
began to prepare for bed, stepping on tiptoe. She had the feeling that if 
she made any sharp, loud movement the whole miracle would disappear— 
the paper spread out on the floor and her son actually working at some: 
thing. ; 
She was already in bed when Kostya asked: “Where’s my photo?” 

“Which photo, Kostya>” 

“The one I gave you when I entered the school.” 

It was in his mother’s handbag. He took it out. It was rather dark, 
but recognizable. 

He laid it down by the item saying that Kostva Nazarov had dis- 
graced his group by a fail. 

His mother, leaning out of her bed, saw Kostya about to paste his pic- 
ture on a big and very fine wall newspaper. 

“Kostya!” she ejaculated happily, “Congratulations, son!” 

Kostya swallowed but said nothing. Then he picked up the big blunt 
scissors and began angrily cutiing out the head from the picture. Beneath 
this head he drew a ridiculous, awkward body with tunic clumsily bunched 
and collar hanging loose. Beneath, in his best handwriting, he added the 
name: “Konstantin Nazarov.” — 

When his mother rose to go to work the next morning, she found him 
asleep on the floor beside a completed, brightly-illustrated wall newspaper. 
His arm lay over the “Stinging Nettles” section. 

He slept as one sleeps after a victory—perhaps one of the most difii- 
cult which can be gained in times of peace. Kostya had conquered himself. 
~~ He believed that he had fought out this bitter struggle by himsell. 
He was far from guessing that all the boys, the director, his assistant, the 
instructor—the whole school had been anxiously awaiting the result of 
this battle to make a man of him. 

Kostya did not know that on the day when he tore down the “Light- 
ning Flash,” the Comsomol organizer of his group, Senya Voronchuk, had 
called a special Comsomol meeting, at which the assistant director Vasili 
Yakovievich and the secretary of the school Comsomol committee had.als¢ 
been present. 

Vasili Yakovlevich at first said nothing and only listened to the boys. 
: One after the other they said exactly what they thought of Kostya 

azarov. 
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“Take him away,” said Senya Voronchuk. “He only disgraces our 
group.” 

“What’ll we do with him, then?” 

“Put him somewhere else, in some other group.” 

“And d’you think he’ll be any more of an ornament there?” 

“We're sick and tired of him. We’ve done everything we can think 
of. We have him up at every group meeting.” 

“Maybe that’s too often?” suggested Vasili Yakovlevich. 

“Talking to him’s like firing pea-shooters at an elephant,” said Petya 
Funtikov bitterly. “Thank goodness he behaves halfways decently in the 
workshop at least. But to hear him talk—he seems to think he’s the lord of 
all he sees.” 

“Have you done much talking to him?” 

“We’ve even invited him to the hostel. Ask the others.” 

“How many times?” 

“Once.” 

“H’m. That’s a lot,” observed Vasili Yakovlevich seriously. 

“We can call him in here now, if you like.” Senya Voronchuk sug- 
gested, “he’s out there in the corridor. You’ll sec for yourself what he’s 
like. Doesn’t care a snap about anything.” 

“Every boy cares about something.” 

“We'll call him in, Vasili Yakovlevich—shall we? Then you'll see.” 

“And what do you want to speak to him about?” 

“What about?! He tore down the ‘Lightning Flash’!” 

“Just rate him again?” 

“Of course! Let him write an apology to the director.” 

“He'll write you a dozen; what does he care?” said Petya Funtikov. 

“There you are! Of course he will,” the assistant director caught him 
up. “You just leave him alone for the present. Not a word.” 

“Why, is he to do just as he likes and get away with it?” 
ee oF feeling very bad just now,” said Vasili Yakovlevich. “Very bad 
indeed.” 

“Poor little chap! Are we supposed to pity him?” 

“No. On the contrary, act so that he’ll feel still worse. Leave him 
alone a couple of days. Leave him in suspense. He’s expecting to get hauled 
over the coals, and nothing happens. . . . Tell me, Senya—you’re Comsomol 
organizer, what does he especially like doing?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“No one’s like that. Can he sing?” 

The boys stared at the assistant director in amazement. 

“I’m not joking. Here you are, twenty Comsomol members—the best 
of the group. How is it you don’t know even that much about one of 
your own comrades—what he likes, what he’s keen on? Dancing, singing, 
Sport, acting—what does he like, this Kostya Nazarov of yours?” 

Mitya Vlasov remembered that before lessons started Kostya often 
drew caricatures of the teachers on the blackboard. 

“Does he do them well?” asked Vasili Yakovlevich quickly. “Are 
they funny? Can you tell who they are?” 

“Sometimes they’re quite like,” Mitya answered, embarrassed. 

“He ought to be ticked off for that too. It’s cheek,” said Senya Voron- 
chuk wrathfully. 

“You’re very severe, aren’t you,” observed Vasili Yakovlevich. 
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It was finally settled that nobody was to say anything to Kostya about 
the “Lightning Flash” for the present. Senya Voronchuk was particularly 
glum about it. He liked to have the minutes of the meeting clean cut, with 
no ragged ends left hanging; this had been decided, and that. But here there 
were no proper minutes at all.... 

A day passed, and another, and towards morning of the third night 
Kostya fell asleep on the floor, his arm covering the “Stinging Nettles” sec- 
tion with its caricature of himself, drawn by himself. 


Chapter Seven 


At the height of the examination fever there was an event which had 
disturbing results—the matron Olga Nikolavevna weni away for a holi- 
day. This in itself might not have caused much of a sensation—the boys 
were in the habit of taking her pretty much for granted—but a new matron 
came who had about the same effect as a stick vigorously stirring an ant-hill. 

Vera Ivanovna was sent by the Labour Reserve Department. The 
director, who was in a hurry to get to the factory, glanced at her papers, 
put one or two questions and then rang for his assistant Vasili Yakovlevich. 

“Would you mind coming over a moment? The new matron’s here.” 

While awaiting his assistant’s arrival, Victor Petrovich picked up 
the papers again and glanced down the application form. 

“I see you’ve had some experience in educational work?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Vera Ivanovna. 

“Why didn’t you graduate training college?” 

“Family troubles.” 

Victor Petrovich opened his mouth to ask what family troubles could 
make her leave college without completing her training as a teacher, but 
closed it again. In general, he felt much more at ease talking to the boys 
than to adults. And if there was one thing he preferred to keep clear of, 
it was these “family troubles.” The very words aroused unpleasant associa- 
tions. He writhed at the memory of the few occasions when he had been 
called to settle such cases. Everybody seemed to be in the right, and 
he floundered helplessly. Among his boys it was different—no matter how 
involved the tangle, he always knew where the solution lay; and though 
it might not be easy to reach it, he at least had no doubts where to look 
for it. But among adults everything was much more complicated. 

As usual when he felt uncomfortable, Victor Petrovich looked grim, 
then, conscious of this, felt sorry for the girl sitting silently before him. 

“It isn’t easy work you’re taking on,” he said encouragingly. “You 
have to have a knack, dealing with boys.” 

“The main thing is the proper approach,” said Vera Ivanovna. “] 
consider that the most important question is to strengthen discipline. 
Without discipline there can be no proper order.” 

Victor Petrovich gave her a quick glance; something about her, some- 
thing in her voice or appearance struck him unpleasantly. But he threw off 
the passing impression with a vague: “Very well, that’s all right then... .” 

Vasili Yakovlevich came in at this moment, so Victor Petrovich in- 
troduced him to the new matron and left for the factory. 

The assistant director sat down opposite the girl and examined her 
with undisguised interest. 
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“Here are my papers,” she said in a businesslike tone. 

“You know,” smiled Vasili Yakovlevich. “I'll tell you a secret. I've 
not much use for all these papers.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the girl, surprised. 

“Well, it’s like this. I have a very deep suspicion that a human being 
is a much more complex creature than any form of recommendation can 
show. You see—if these recommendations were the work of talented writers, 
they might give one some idea of what a person is really like. But since 
they are usually drawn up by people who have no particular talent for por- 
trait drawing, they can only give a very limited conception—honest or a 
scamp, married or single—and that really doesn’t tell one very much.” 

“Do you consider they should not be written, then?” asked Vera Iva- 
novna, obviously displeased by the idea. 

“Of course they must be written! Most certainly!... Where’d we 
be without papers? We’d have nothing to file!” 

She smiled uncertainly, not sure whether he was joking or serious. 
Inggeneral, she found his whole appearance rather absurd—a close-cropped 
bullet head, red cheeks, a round face—like a gnome. Some people’s faces 
give no hint of what they looked like as children; but it was very easy to 
visualize Vasili Yakovlevich at the age of ten. 

He picked up the papers fastened together with a clip, and looked at 
them carefully. 

“You're twenty-five, I see,” he said. “Quite a solid age for a member 
of the Comsomol.... Stopped playing hop-scotch, I suppose?” 

“That is a form of athletics I don’t know,” the girl admitted. 

“Oh, it’s not athletics,” sighed the assistant director. “Just something 
I happened to think of. Well—do you like the circus, then?” 

“The circus?” 

“Yes, the circus—horses, dogs, clowns. Although they aren’t real 
clowns these days. I remember when I was a boy—one clown bashed an- 
other on the head, and water squirted from his eyes in fountains. But now 
they seem to think that sort of thing’s beneath the dignity of a Soviet 
artist. ... 1 took our boys to the circus the other day. Clowns! Out came 
a stout man in a smart suit and started off about multi-millionaires in the 
West. Corruption, competition, crisis, lockouts.... Oh, a very learned 
clown, he was! I felt like inviting him here to give lectures on political 
economy. 

Vera Ivanovna looked at Vasili Yakovlevich in considerable surprise. 
She wished he would get to the endof this bewildering talk; it puzzled her, 
she was not sure of the correct answers. 

“| suppose you have a recreation-room in the hostel?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered the assistant director briefly. 

“With chess, draughts and dominoes?” 

“Everything’s there, Vera Ivanovna.” 

“A radiola?” 

“The radiola is in the club-room. Is there anything else I can tell you?” 
With his head on one side he regarded her with the same inquisitive look. 

“Thank you, I think I can find out everything else in the course of 
my work. That is to say, if you find me suitable. ...” | 

“Ah, now that’s hard to say!” Vasili Yakovlevich laughed pleasantly. 


“It’s not me you’ll have to suit, but first and foremost the boys. It’s they 
who'll be the real judges... .” 
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“Yes, I know—but of course that’s only in a manner of speaking.” 
Vera Ivanovna’s smile was no longer formal, but verv real. “Children are 
oiten mistaken. Their liking can be bought with counterfeit coin.” 

“Mavbe so.” Vasili Yakovlevich shrugged his shoulders and then heid 
out his hand. “Well, Vera Ivanovna, I[’ll leave you to carry on, then... . 
As for theoretical discussions, well put those off until you've got to know 
our young eagles... .” 

In the evening Victor Petrovich returned and asked whai his assistant 
thought of the new matron. 

“A very earnest young lady,” observed Vasili Yakovievich. 

“I’m not joking, | want to know.” 

“Well, what can I teil ai this stage?” said Vasiii Yakovlevich, rather 
irritated. “She plucks her eyebrows, I did see that much.” 

“But perhaps that’s the fashion these days?” said the director hope- 
fully—he was very anxious that the new matron should be a good one. 
“After all, we don’t know very much about these things.” 

“Nothing to know,” snorted Vasili Yakovlevich. “If nature’s given 
you a certain kind of face, wear it.” 

“All the same, don’t let's judge the girl by her eyebrows. After all, 
it’s a matter of taste... .” 

After that the talk turned to the examinations. 


The matron of a vocational school usually goes to the hostel at about 
two o’clock—the time when lessons or practice work come to an end. 
There is supposed to be one matron for every hundred boys. This particu- 
lar school had a hundred and fifty living in the hostel. By strict calculations 
this would mean a matron and a half, but as the Labour Reserve Depari: 
soe ves a liking for round figures, Vera Ivanovna had the whole hundred- 
and-tifty. 

She spent her first morning on an inspection tour of the hostel. None 
of the boys were there. She examined the rooms, peered inio the night- 
tables and looked at the sheets and towels to make sure they were clean, 
jotting down notes in a little book: “Room 3. Hygienic condition satisfac- 
tory.” “Room No. 7. Food in a drawer.” 

“What is this?” she sternly asked the care-taker who was going round 
with her. 

His kind old eyes narrowed in a half smile as he peered down at the 
package which she had spread out accusingly on the table. 

“This?” he echoed. “Bacon, isn’t it? Good stuff, that. His folks must 
have killed a pig for Easter.” 


“That’s not what I’m asking you. Food must not be kept in these 
drawers; it’s not hygienic.” 

“Yes, but you see, Pa and Ma don’t know about all that,” said the 
old man slily. “They’re sort of old-fashioned, they just say to themselves: 
here’s our boy away from home, let’s send him a parcel. So when they kill 
a pig, they smoke a bit or make some sausage—” the old man’s mouth 
actually watered at the thought— “and send it along to the boy. And so 
then, of course, you get all sorts of unhygienic things like this. ” 

“{ shall take steps to put an end to it,” said Vera Ivanovna, as she 


replaced the package in the drawer. “The rooms must be kept in perfect 
order. Whose drawer is that?” 


“Funtikov’s,” said the care-taker. 
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When the boys arrived, Vera Ivanovna was standing on the landing 
in trim rubber boots and a neat, in fact dressy, overall. 

They clattered in talking noisily. 

“Boys, boys, come up quietly, one at a time,” she called out. “Stop 
that rowdiness! The room monitors will come straight to me.” 

The room monitors gathered round her, and she told them to bring 
everybody to the recreation-room at once. Very soon the room was filled 
with boys all curious to know what the new matron was like. 

Vera Ivanoyna stood behind a small table. She tapped a water-jug 
with her pencil for silence. 

“T have here,” she announced, “the names of the boys whose beds 
or bedside tables are in an unsatisfactory condition. You are all aware that 
cleanliness is essential for health. And your health is a matter which con- 
cerns your country. It is your duty to care for it... .” 

“What is your name, please?” asked a boy at the back. 

“Now with regard to daily occupations,” continued the matron, frown- 
ing sternly as though the question were an impropriety. “I do not intend 
to tolerate any laxness or loafing. Every day when you return from the class- 
rooms or workshops you will gather here and one of you will read aloud 
the most important items in the papers. This is compulsory. With regard 
to the evenings... .” 

Much that she said was in its essence correct. People really should 
go up and down stairs quietly without pushing each other. Good health 
actually does depend on cleanliness. The country most certainly is inter- 
ested in having healthy citizens. One ought toread the papers... . But for 
some reason, with every word she spoke the boys’ faces became longer and 
their eyes duller. Her moralizing, her naggingly didactic tone filled them 
with a mingled sense of boredom, dull acquiescence and suppressed rebel- 
lion. These might seem to be widely differing and incompatible feelings, 
but they rose in that order and merged into one. 

Unfortunately, Vera Ivanovna had a great fund of energy. She was 
determined to confine everything that happened in the hostel within a frame- 
work of rules and regulations. The old tales sometimes tell us of good 
fairies who with a touch of the wand made flowers spring up and every- 
thing glow with colour and people laugh with happiness. Vera Ivanovna’s 
effect was the exact reverse. When she entered one of the rooms in her smart 
overall and rubber boots, laughter fell silent, smiles were banished and 
talk died. She never chatted with the boys, she delivered speeches, each 
one neatly labelled with its theme. 

She walked in, laid a notebook and two or three pamphlets on the 
table, poured out a glass of water and commenced. 

“Today, boys, we will talk about comradely help. Listen to what 
famous men have said or written on this subject... .” 


For about ten minutes, consulting her notebook and pamphlets, Vera 
Ivanovna informed the boys of the opinions of famous men on the subject 
of comradely help. Then gathering up her educational aids, she concluded: 
“SO you see, boys, it is quite wrong to prompt one another at lessons. ... 
Has anybody any questions?” 

Nobody had. 

“Does anybody wish to speak on this subject?” 

Nobody did. 
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Vera Ivanovna proceeded to the next room, sat down at the table and 
poured out a glass of water. 

“Today we will talk about the sense of duty... .” 

For ten minutes she read out the opinions of famous men on the sub- 
ject of duty, and concluded: “So you see, boys, that it is your duty to get 
only good or excellent marks.” 

Again there were no questions, again nobody wanted to add anything. 

Vera Ivanovna’s system of rules and regulations broke down, as always 
happens, at the most unexpected moment. 

She had soon noticed that the boys often wrote home and waited eager- 
ly for letters; this too she decided to put on an organized basis. She ap- 
pointed special days and time for letter-writing. There it was, neatly down 
in the time-table—on Tuesdays and Fridays, from eight to nine in the eve- 
ning, the whole hostel sat down to write home. She felt a lofty moral 
satisfaction in this new perfection of organization and discipline. 

It did not last long—a week, to be exact. On the eighth day Matvei 
Grigoryevich strolled into the hostel in the evening, sat talking to his boys 
for a while, then went to look for Vera Ivanovna. He found her putting 
up posters in the recreation-room. : 

He shut the door before he spoke. 

“Vera Ivanovna,” he said quietly, “the boys are upset... .’ 

The matron turned. Without removing the tacks from her mouth, she 
asked through clenched teeth: “What is the matter, Matvei Grigoryevich?” 

“It’s about the letter-writing, Vera Ivanovna. A thing like that — 
after all, it’s their own private affair when they write home... .” 

“Private affairs are, however, interlinked with the life of the individ- 
ual as a social being. You ought to know that, Matvei Grigoryevich.” 

“I’m quite well aware of it, thank you,” said the instructor. “But 
I consider it a mistake to link them forcibly. Suppose I, for instance, 
wanted to write to a girl....” 

“Your girls have nothing to do with me,” the matron interrupted, 
spitting the tacks out into her hand. 

He glanced at the poster which she had just put up. It showed a hand- 
some man with a moustache. Underneath were the words: 


, 


I KEEP MY MONEY IN THE SAVINGS BANK. 
I GAIN BY IT AND SO DOES THE STATE. 


“Vera Ivanovna,” laughed the instructor, “our boys haven't any 
savings!” 

She gave him a cold stare. “How am I to understand that?” 

“Any way you like,” snapped Matvei Grigoryevich, losing patience. 
“What I’ve got to say is this: my boys are not going to do their letter- 
writing Tuesdays and Fridays from eight to nine. I hope you understand 
that much!” 

He turned and marched out of the room. 

Letter-writing hours were abolished. But Vera Ivanovna continued 
thinking up new rules, new organized activities. 

One evening she arranged for the militiaman on their beat to give a 
lecture in the recreation-room on the penalties for various crimes. The 
boys were informed of the exact punishment provided by the Criminal 
Code for arson, robbery, banditry and rowdyism. 
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The lecture over, Vera Ivanovna asked ii there were any questions, 

The militiaman sat there in his uniform, a revolver at his belt. The 
Criminal Code lay before him on the table. 

“Any questions?” asked Vera Ivanovna again. “Hurry up, hurry up, 
boys!” 

: “T have a question,” Petya Funtikov raised his hand. He was stand- 
ing close by the door. 

“Thai’s right, let’s have it, Kharitonov,” said Vera Ivanovna 
encouragingly (she never could remember the boys’ names). “I welcome 
active interest. Come up here to the table.” 

“Tl can ask from here,” said Funtikov, frowning. But the boys were 
making way jor him and somebody gave him a push from behind. He ad- 
variced to the table, head thrust forward—looking rather like a young 
bullock that badly wants to toss somebody but does not quite know how 
to set about it. 

He went straight to Vera Ivanovna and, ignoring her sign that he 
should turn and face the audience, asked grimly: “Why do we have to listen 
to a lecture like this?” 

“What do you mean?” “the matron literally jumped. 

“Who and what d’you think we are?” 

“Vocational school pupils,” she gasped. 

“If we're ordinary, decent vocational school pupils, why d’you have 
to drag him in?” said Funtikov, with a jerk of his head towards the 
lecturer. 

Vera Ivanovna had already recovered from her first startled alarm. 

“Be careful what you say, Kharitonov!” she snapped angrily. 

The militiaman blinked uncertainly and looked at the boys. Funti- 
kov’s words had opened the valve, and there was already a good deal of 
talk and gesticulation. Seryozha Boikov placed two fingers in his mouth 
and emitted a piercing whistle. The militiaman slipped the Criminal 
Code into his pocket and went towards the door, the boys willingly making 
way for him. 

“This is outrageous!” shouted Vera Ivanovna, half choking with rage. 
“Instigators and connivers, two steps forward! Room monitors, come 
straight to me!” 

A roar of laughter was the only reply. Jostling one another, the boys 
poured out of the room, leaving Vera Ivanovna standing alone under her 
savings bank poster. 

The next day Vasili Yakovlevich sent for her. 

“What happened yesterday?” he asked. 

She told him about the disgraceful conduct of the boys. She had writ- 
ten down the names of the instigators. The whole thing had been started 
by Kharitonov of room 5. 

“Funtikov, of the seventh,” Vasili Yakovlevich corrected her. “Now 
tell me, please, how are you getting on with the boys in general?” 

“Our relations are perfeetly right and proper. They are founded on 
mutual understanding. ” a. 7 

Vasili Yakovlevich frowned, then leaned over the table, his head 
cocked a little to one side. 

“Vera Ivanovna, why do you wear your rubber boots in the hostel?” 

“That is hardly a question of principle,” the matron flared up. “I am 
sufficiently neatly dressed not to merit a rebuke about my boots.” ’ 
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“M'yes.... 1 beg your pardon, ” 


+ 
4 


the assistant director sighed weari- 


It is not boots that make man... .” 

“If vou do not find me suitabie 
ior my position, I can resign... 
family troubles can serve as the 
ground... .” 

“I don’t quite know what to 
say,” answered Vasiii Yakovlevich. 

He rose and went over to the 
window. An unpleasant sleet had 
begun falling, and dull grey clouds 
covered the sky; for an instant it 
almost seemed as though this young 
woman and the weather had some 
intangible connection. Before she 
came in Vasili Yakovlevich had 
had everything he intended to say 
clear inhismind, but now a depress- 
ing sense of the futility of any 
words weighed him down. Heactually 
found it difficult to look at her, the 
dislike she aroused was so keen. 

“Please don’t be offended at what I’m going to say, Vera Ivanovna, ” 
he said speaking from behind her. “Sometimes people drift into work which 
they don’t really like, and then they work badly.... And I think you 
don’t really like educational work—am I not right?” 

“If rowdies are encouraged in your school, [ am not to blame for that,” 
she answered, without turning. 

Vasili Yakovlevich kept his temper. 

“Well. ...” He went back to his table. 
“We can do one of two things—part company 
without argument, or make our farewells pro- 
longed, so to speak... .” 


“That is quite unnecessary,” the matron 
shrugged her shoulders indifferently. “Accord- 
ing to the Labour Code, an employee can leave 
after a fortnight’s notice to the employer. I 
shall hand in my application to the secretary.” 


She rose. 
“Sit down!” said the assistant director 
sharply. 


Highly offended, she obeyed. Vasili Ya- 
kovlevich forced himself to look at her face, 
but seeing the plucked eyebrows, turned away 
again. 

“What has the Labour Code got to do with 
ali this!” groaned the assistant director. “Are 
you quite incapable of understanding what 
I’m talking about? Have you no interest 
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at all in hearing the school’s estimation of your work as an educator? ly 
my opinion, for instance, it would be wiser for you to think of choosing 
some other kind of work. Or if you really want very much indeed to conti- 
nue with this one....” 

“IT have not come in here to be insulted,” and Vera Ivanovna rose 
again, very decidedly. Vasili Yakovlevich rose too. 

“On second thoughts, 1 believe this really is a case for keeping only 
to the law. I’ve noticed already, by the way, that the worse a person works, 
the better acquainted he is with all the details of the Labour Code.” 

She went to the door, then turned back. 

“The form, then, will be that I resign?” 

“At the earnest desire of the pupils and administration.” 

When the door had finally closed behind her, Vasili Yakovlevich 
thought glumly that in the recommendation he would have to write, he 
could not, unfortunately, say bluntly: “Tactless and stupid. Quite unsuit- 
able for educational work.” It was not done. Instead of being brutally 
plain, he would have to think out something long and involved out of 
which the Board would certainly draw the conclusion that Vera Ivanovna 
could quite well learn to work in this field if she tried hard. 

For a week there was no matron. Olga Nikolayevna was expected back 
any day. And although Vasili Yakovlevich or the Comsomol secretary An- 
tonina Vasilyevna made a practice of coming to the hostel in the evenings, 
the boys were vaguely conscious that something intangible but very impor- 
tant was missing in their lives. 

They lounged about their rooms after lessons, lights were not put out 
at the proper time, they had pillow-fights, and they let everything get 
filthy. The old care-taker expostulated, shouted himself hoarse, lost his tem- 
per, and even pulled Seryozha Boikov’s ear when the boy left the boiler 
tap running. Seryozha was not in the least offended—he came running back 
to the room to display his crimson ear. 

“Hey! Lads! Grandad’s just pulled my ear!” 

“Tell us another,” said Senya Voronchuk. 

“It’s true! Here, touch it—it’s still hot... .” 

Mitya obeyed, then Senya too carefully examined Seryozha’s ear. 

“This won’t do, fellows,” said Senya sternly. “I’ll have to speak to 
the old man very seriously. As Comsomol organizer... .” 

“Speak to him? -What about?” asked Seryozha. 

“Make it clear... he can’t do that kind of thing.” 

“But there’s nothing to it.... I didn’t turn off the tap, the hot 
water ran all over the floor, so he pulled my ear. Quits. What’s there in 
that? You’d get more from your father. ...” 

“A father’s another matter.” 

“And if I haven’t got one? If I’ve no parents and never have had—can’t 
anyone touch me, then?” asked Seryozha, highly offended. “I’ve as much 
right to it as any of the rest of you!” 

“He insulted your dignity as a member of the Comsomol.” 

“I don’t feel it’s insulted! I was even rather sorry for him, I wanted to 
pretend it hurt a lot more than it did... .” 

“You have no self-respect.” Senya shrugged his shoulders. “AJI the 
same, I shall have to speak to the old man.” 

He went to the care-taker, but was very soon back again. He had 
nothing to tell about what had been said and how, but looked morose 
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and upset. It was only some time later that he referred obliquely to 
the afiair. 

“We'll have to find someone to help the old man with his duties, 
otherwise he will get himself into trouble.” 

At last Olga Nikolayevna returned. 

Mitya and Seryozha entered the hostel after lessons and stopped in 
surprise at the door of their room. The beds were all pushed together in 
One corner, night-tables were up on the window-sills, and some woman was 
busy washing the floor, her back to them. 

“T say,” said Seryozha, “why are you doing that just now, when 
we're all here?” 

She made no reply but continued scrubbing away as though trying to 
rub a hole in the boards. Mitya flung his satchel of books on the table and 
went round to the side. 

“Oh!” he cried. “It’s you, Olga Nikolayevna! Good afternoon!” 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Did you come back today?” 

“Yeas, LP) 

“All sorts of things have been happening while you were away!” 

“1 know.” 

“We've been all alone for the last week.” 

“So I see.” 

Never before had the boys heard Olga Nikolayevna speak so curily, 
so coldly. They exchanged glances. 

“Did you have a nice time with your daughter?” asked Seryozha in- 
gratiatingly. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“So now you’re a grandmother?” 

“Yas,” 

“But why are you washing the floor?” asked Mitya, taking the bull 
by the horns. “Let us help you... .” 

“No, thanks, [’ll finish it myself.” 

She picked up the pail of dirty water and carried it out past them to 
the wash-room. 


“I’m going to send for the sanitary inspector; let him fine me a hun- 
dred roubles!” she said as she passed. “And I shall tell the director to 
give me a written reprimand!” 

Other boys were now standing by their doors and in the corridor; they 
pressed back against the walls in embarrassment, making way for their 
matron as she passed with skirts pinned up, carrying the pail. 

“Welcome back, Olga Nikolayevna,” some of them said. 

“Thank you,” she answered briefly as she passed. 

“She’s still got her best clothes on,” one boy remarked as she dis- 
appeared into the wash-room.” 

“What’s that about a reprimand?” roared Petya Funtikov suddenly. 
on who’ve mucked up the place—why should she have to answer 
or it?” 

“That’s quite correct,” said Kolya Belykh. “For instance, if I spoil 
a part—I’m the one to blame.” 

“And what’s she spoiled?” 

“She’s responsible for our upbringing.” 
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“So if an ass like you comes along, somebody else has to answer 
for you?” 

“That’s the rule.” 

“And what about yourself, haven't you any gumption of your own?” 

Kolya had no time to answer, because at that moment Olga Nikola- 
vevna passed on her way back with a pail of clean water. No further word 
was spoken, but as though on some concerted signal, the boys all dis- 
appeared. Pails, basins and cloths appeared from nowhere, and great 
was the spring-cleaning in that hostel! 

In the evening, when everything was fresh and shining, Olga Nikola- 
vevna disappeared into the care-taker’s room, did her hair, ironed out her 
crumpled dress, and appeared again in the corridor as though she had only 
just arrived. She went round the rooms, greeting the boys and saying a 
few words to each. They followed her lead and acted as though they had not 
seen their matron that day. 

Before Olga Nikolayevna went away, Mitya had never thought about 
her very much. She was simply a part of his life in the hostel—so familiar 
as to be unnoticed. But now, when she came in, smiling and motherly, 
put her hand on Seryozha Boikov’s shoulder and said: “Well, tell me how 
you’ve been getting along without me,” Mitya suddenly felt he wanted 
her to put her hand on his shoulder and smile at him too. And as though 
she read his thoughts, she stroked his head as though he were a little boy 
and asked: “What does your mother write from home?” 

For no reason except his gladness at her return, Mitya burst out 
laughing. 

“Oh, Olga Nikolayevna, we’re so glad you’re back!” 


Chapter Eight 


The rest of examination time seemed to fly. You got up on Monday 
morning—and before you knew where you were, it was Sunday again. 
Every day, too, had its special event which you awaited impatiently. It 
might not concern you personally, but your own affairs and those of the 
group had already become so intermingled as to be indistinguishable. 

Take Kostya Nazarov’s re-examination after that fail, for instance. 
One might have said it was no concern of Mitya Vlasov’s—at least, nothing 
to prevent him from going back to the hostel after lessons. But not only 
Mitya, the whole group remained behind. 

Three people were in the classroom—the technology teacher, the in- 
structor Matvei Grigoryevich and Kostya. Outside in the corridor, Mitya 
stood with his head against the door. He peered through the keyhole, put 
his ear to it, and tried to open the door just a crack without making any 
noise. About thirty feet away stood another boy, as though waiting for the 
baton in a relay race; further on was Voronchuk, and so it went—a whole 
chain reaching down the stairs and into the cloak-room where the rest of 
the group was waiting. 

_Mitya listened at the keyhole for a second and reported in a loud 
whisper. 

“He’s gone to the board.” 

The five words went down, the chain to the cloak-room. 
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“Picked up a nut and slide-gauge,” whispered Mitya. Down in the 
cloak-room one of the boys’ hands curved involuntarily as though holding 
the nut and slide-gauge himself. 

“Ivan Lukich is smiling,” Mitva said (Ivan Lukich was the 
technology teacher) and everybody wondered why—because of some very 
stupid answer, or because of a good one? Mityva’s disjointed and sometimes 
perplexing messages were exasperating. Back went the words: “Make it 
clear, damn vou!” In his absorption Mitya was ready to transmit them in- 
to the classroom, and only the utter impossibility of the thing prevented 
him from doing so. 

Silence reigned in the corridor, and Mitya plainly heard the question: 
“What does ‘margin of tolerance’ mean?” 

Down the stairs went the question. Everybody waited breathlessly 
for what would come next. But all they got was the riddle: “He’s wip- 
ing his forehead.” 


Who was wiping his forehead? If it was Kostya that wasn’t bad. But 
if it was Ivan Lukich, it was about as bad as it could be. There’s little 
hope if it’s so hard to drag out answers that the teacher actually 
perspires. 

When at last the classroom door opened, Mitya made a dash—not for 
Kostya or the teacher, but for the instructor Matvei Grigoryevich. 

“What’s he got?” 

Down the stairs went the exam result—no longer along the chain, but 
in a glad shout: “Through! With a merit!” 


Matvei Grigoryevich appeared quite calm, as he always did. But 
as soon as he was outside the classroom he finished a cigarette in four puffs. 
And it was he who had wiped his forehead... . 

In the year that had passed, Matvei Grigoryevich had had to stand 
more than a little from Nazarov, or, to be more exact, not from him, but 
because of him. He occupied a most unpleasant limelight—at Party meet- 
ings, Comsomol meetings, teachers’ meetings and parents’ meetings. Other 
boys were mentioned too, of course, but somehow Nazarov’s name always 
seemed to be in the air, even if it were not pronounced. 


Matvei Grigoryevich was one of the youngest members of the Commu- 
nist Party group at the school. This may have been the reason why he had 
such a painfully keen sense of responsibility—a feeling that he and no 
other was to blame, that he must answer for Kostya Nazarov’s conduct. His 
most important duty as a Communist was the education of his pupils. And so 
far he had not been able to cope with it to the full. There was Kostya. Had 
he handled the boy wrongly at the very beginning of the year—let him get 
away with too much? 


Matvei Grigoryevich well knew the great importance of the right 
start with a new group. He loved that sharp sense of alert expectation when 
he went into a classroom or hostel-room filled with new boys whom he, a 
young instructor, was to mould and guide for the next two years. 

At first glance they all looked alike—a crowd of crop-headed young- 
sters, awkward in their unaccustomed uniforms, bashful in their new sur- 
roundings. Who could say which of them would be better, which worse? 
And that in itself was not something fixed and stable—there were boys © 
who started off excellently and then disappointed him, and others who 
pulled up only after some time.’ 
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The boys were just as alert for the first impression of their instruc- 
tor—that Matvei Grigoryevich also knew. His behaviour in thefirst few days 
might well be decisive for his authority. They tested him like metal— 
for strength and resilience. And boys being what they are, they would most 
certainly notice any weakness first of all. There must therefore be no 
weakness, particularly in the beginning. 

He must become a necessary part of their lives, they must learn to 
turn to him not only in the workshop, not only with questions about work, 
but with everything that was important to them. If a boy did not talk to 
his instructor about what he heard from home, what things were like 
there, and how he pictured his coming life—that instructor might teach him a 
trade, but would do little to make him one of those who are really build- 
ing the future. 

There was only one road to his goal—it was paved with love and faith: 
a real love for these boys, so widely different, so hard to fathom in those 
first days, and faith that they would become really valuable people, 
the kind the country needs. 

When Matvei Grigoryevich called out some lad who had misbehaved 
and the lad was stubborn, or impudent, or even refused to do as he 
was told, the young instructor might lose his temper, he might wish 
with all his heart to give the young rascal aclout over the head, but all 
the time he was absolutely certain that the boy would turn out all right in 


the end. 
It was this faith that kept him going. Without it no good educator 


could work a single day. 

He was probably happiest in the workshop. It was not only that the 
boys were all too busy and interested to get into mischief; he enjoyed the 
feeling that it was he, Matvei Grigoryevich, who was teaching them all 
this useful work. 

It was not so very long since he himself, crop-headed, awkward and 
clumsy, had bent over a vice trying with all his might to use the file as 
the instructor had said. 

How difficult it had been in those days! It was hard to conceive now 
that he could have spent six hours struggling with the making of calipers. 
What a time he had had before he got them right! Perhaps it was just be- 
cause Matvei Grigoryevich had such a vivid memory of all this that he 
was able to explain every detail so patiently to his boys. 

It had been far from easy when he first began working. Many a time, 
telling the boys to do this or that, it suddenly flashed through his mind: 
But what if they don’t obey me? What shall I do then? He always had the 
feeling that there was something he did not know, something important he 
had omitted, something he had forgotten. 

It sometimes happened that after he had got home in the evening and 
taken off his outdoor things, he would be seized with a vague apprehen- 
sion and would hurry back to the school. Only when he had the boys 
actually under his eye, was his mind really at ease. 

Gradually they took on individuality and no longer looked alike. 
He could give Petya Funtikov any job in the most casual, matter-of-fact 
way and know that it would be done. With Mitya Vlasov, however, it was 
better to emphasize the importance of the job in question. Senya Voron- 
chuk liked to do things directly connected with his Comsomol work. Seryo- 
zha Boikov was apt to be scatter-brained; a touch of sternness did no harm 
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when giving him instructions, or a hint that if they were not carried out 
properly he would be letting down his instructor. 

Coming back to teach in the school where so many had known him as 
a pupil did not make it any easier for him. And to add to his early 
troubles his voice had little depth or resonance—in fact it was almost 
a tenor. 

Many of the older instructors used the familiar “thou” in talking to 
him, while he used the respectful “you” to them; he caught himself wanting 
to stand up when they addressed him. It took a little while to accustom 
himself to being addressed by name and patronymic. The one piece of 
good luck was that he was tall, otherwise in his uniform overcoat he might 
well have been taken for one of the boys. 

Now Matvei Grigoryevich could smile at the memory of those early 
days when in a desperate effort to efface his youthful appearance he stood 
before the mirror practising a grim look and a menacing frown, which 
were to show the boys that if they tried any tricks with him they would find 
they had made a mistake. 

One day Vasili Yakovlevich, meeting him in the corridor, took his 
arm, silently led him into the office and turned the key in the door. 

“Well then, instructor,” he said, as though continuing a conversation 
already started, “so you’re finding it a bit of a tough job, eh?” 

“No, it’s all right, thanks.” 

“Let's have straight talk.” Vasili Yakovlevich sounded angry. “Work’s 
never easy. Especially work done well. ... But that wasn’t what I was 
wanting to ask you about. Why are you going about looking sour? Are 
you ill, or what?” 

“No, there’s nothing wrong with me,” said Matvei Grigoryevich. 

“Maybe vou don’t like your work—eh?” 

“Why d’you say that?” asked the instructor indignantly. “If I didn’t 
like it, I wouldn’t have taken it on!” 

“Well, if you like it, then look as though you liked it. Look cheer- 
ful. You’re going about as though you’d got the worst job in the world.” 

“No—it’s not that. ...” The young man hesitated, embarrassed. “But 
I’m so awfully young, Vasili Yakovlevich.” 

“Oho—so that’s the trouble!” Vasili Yakovlevich laughed. “It’s 
to give you more weight, is it? The angrier you look the more they'll re- 
spect you? ... Don’t you fool yourself—they can see you’re just pretending. 
There’s nothing they don’t see, make no mistake about that. Boys. . .! 
Have you forgotten your own days here?” 

He reached out and rumpled the instructor’s hair exactly as he had 
done in those old days he recalled, then became serious. “Remember, 
Matvei Grigoryevich,” the assistant director went on, “they'll respect you 
not for the look on your face, but for your ability to teach, and for the kind 
of person you are inside. And until they’ve got to your real self, until 
they learn to trust you and believe in you, you can go about as grave and 
dignified as a professor but they won’t really respect you. That’s how boys 
are made....” 

That was all a long time ago, and Matvei Grigoryevich could afford 
to smile at the memory. Of all things—io practise grimaces before the 
mirror! .. 

That was no way to win boys. Books, though—they helped a lot. He 
remembered how shamed he had been more than once during his first year 
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teaching.... He would go to the hostel in the evening and find an 
argument in progress. 

“Let's ask Matvei Grigoryevich,” someone would cry. “Matvei Gri- 
goryevich, what do you think....” And then it would start—which of 
the characters in a book they had just read was right? Now howcouldhe 
admit that he had never seen the confounded book? So he would try to 
evade an answer. . 

“It’s a bit complicated, boys. Dependson the way you look at it... .” 

“Yes, but all the same, Matvei Grigoryevich!...” 

Even to remember it made him uncomfortable. He could leave the 
room hot under the collar, and as he closed the door someone would say: 
“He’s never even read it! Sticks out a mile!” 

Once a week he went to the old librarian who had known him since he 
was fourteen. In his school days she had always had a soft spot for him, and 
when he came in now she made a fuss of him, had him sit down in her realm 
at the back between the tall bookshelves and asked him with motherly in- 
terest about all the details of his life. Very often, going back to an old cus- 
tom, she would pull a sweet out of the pocket of her knitted jacket and 
hold it out to the instructor. 

“Here. ... Now none of your nonsense, you mustn’t offend an old 
woman!” 

She was probably the only person with whom Matvei Grigoryevich 
could feel a boy again without a particle of embarrassment. She selected 
books for him, told him what the lads were reading and what new books 
had come out. She gave him the latest magazines, marking in the index 
what he ought to read first. 

He liked sitting here between the high bookshelves and listening to 
Maria Vasilyevna’s quiet voice. But about once a year she would complain 
bitterly, looking sulky and injured like a little girl. 

“They put down only eight thousand a year.... The director signed 
the estimates yesterday. I told him—‘Victor Petrovich, I have six hundred 
boys.’ And he said—‘We’ve all got six hundred, Maria Vasilyevna.’ I 
told him—‘AI! right, and if with all the tools you’ve got you’re short of 
just one machine, you'll go as far as the Council of Ministers to get it. 
And aren’t Pushkin and Sholokhov just as important as hack-saws? ...’ 
So then he said—‘You look at it the wrong way.’ And I told hin—‘If 
I’ve started looking at things the wrong way, Victor Petrovich, you’d 
better discharge me.’ And he just laughed. ‘We’re all too fond of you for 
that,’ he said. What good’s that to me? What I want is books.” 

“VIL speak to him about it,” Matvei Grigoryevich promised. 

She looked at him affectionately but dubiously—of course the direc- 
tor would not take any notice of a boy like that, but it was kind of him to 
iry. The young instructor caught her look. 

“PIL take it up at the Party meeting,” he concluded firmly. 

He actually did manage to get an additional sum set aside for the pur- 
chase of books. From then onwards Maria Vasilyevna treated him as an 
adult who could help her in case of need. And now it was the instructor 
who often brought sweets in his pocket for the old librarian, knowing her 
weakness for them. 

At first hesitantly, then with growing boldness Matvei Grigoryevich 
began to make his voice heard in the affairs of the school. He liked the 

wide horizons of his work and felt with youthful ardour that there could be 
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no more interesting work anywhere than thai oi instructor in a vocational 
schcoi. He always had to be well-informed aboui everything going on in 
the world, for there was no limit in number or subject to the questions which 
thirty enquiring young minds would think up for their instructor. 

At Party meetings and teachers’ meetings no one was surprised at 
seeing this still youthful Communist throw oif all shyness and enter inic 
arguments with mature, experienced people, resolutely presenting his own 
point of view. 

It was after a Party meeting some time before the “Lightning Flash” 
incident that Kostva Nazarov was put into his group. 

At this meeting Andrei Trifonovich Zavyalov, the elderly instructor 
who had once upon a time taught Matvei Grigorvevich, reported on 
Kostya’s work. The old man had been struggling with him for six weeks 
already and was thoroughly exasperated with him. 

“With regard to Nazarov,” he said, “this isn’t the first time we have to 
talk about him. The teachers know him, so does the Comsomol, and so does 
the director. It wasn’t for nothing that he was expelled from two schools 
before he came here. He seems to be absolutely incorrigible. The Com- 
somol has tried to put some sense into him; they’ve reasoned with him, 
persuaded him—everything you could think of. I want you to know how mat- 
ters stand, so that you won’t be surprised if I can’t make anything much 
out of him.” 

“Andrei Trifonovich,” said Matvei Grigoryevich, nervous but reso- 
lute, “I think you’re wrong there.” 

The grey-headed instructor looked at his former pupil, bit his lip, 
then said half mockingly: “Well, if I’m wrong, put me right. I taught you 
for two vears, now you can teach me.” 

Matvei Grigoryevich rose, his face crimson. 

“T don’t think we have the right to throw off ail responsibility like 
that. What does it lead to? At the beginning of the year every instruc- 
tor announces that he won’t answer for this or that pupil.... And the 
teachers can do the same. As it is we often get into arguments about who 
is responsible for the boys’ behaviour at the lessons. [f a boy behaves well 
the teacher takes the credit, if the boy behaves badly he says the instructor 
is responsible for him.... And actually putting the question like that 
at all is both incorrect and harmful. We’re all responsible... .” 

“H’m—a lot you have to worry about this Kostya Nazarov of mine,” 
Andrei Trifonovich snorted. 

“Of course, I’m worried about him,” said Matvei Grigoryevich in- 
dignantly. “I respect you very highly, Andrei Trifonovich, and I’m 
grateful to you... .” 

But he had no chance to conclude; the old instructor was thoroughly 
offended with his former pupil and growled to nobody in particular: “Big 
eee He’d sing a different tune if he got a specimen like Nazarov 

imself. ” 

“t’m not talking big,” said Matvei Grigoryevich. “If | got him, I’d 
train him.” 

“Well, take him, then, if you want him so badly. [ll only say 
thank you... .” 

In the heat of argument the young instructor did not realize to the 
ty eo weight of the burden he was taking on his still immature 
shoulders. 
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Some days later the director and his assistant discussed the matter, 

sent for Matvei Grigoryevich, and finally transferred Kostya to his group. 

Beneath his outward calm, the instructor sometimes felt desperate. 

He tried every possible “key” to Kostya, but in vain. Sometimes he would 

go home after talking to the boy, sure that Kostya had understood at last, 

and would begin to improve. But before a week had passed, there would 
be more trouble with him—usually at one of the theoretical lessons. 

Matvei Grigoryevich could not enter the teachers’ room without 
somebody coming up with a complaint. 

“Look here, I’ve had just about as much as I can stand from that 
Nazarov of yours.” 

“When are you going to put some sense into your Nazarov? Oh yes, 
I know—you’ll say he’s not yours, he belongs to all of us... .” 

He would have to listen to how Nazarov had upset his neighbour’s 
ink; how he had lost all his exercise-books; how he whistled during lessons; 
how he refused to move when the teacher at last told him to leave the class. 

The instructor spoke long and sternly to Nazarov after lessons. Kostya 
willingly wrote a letter of apology to the teacher, to the director—he 
would write them to anybody; what did he care? He accurately listed all 
his misdemeanours. Yes, he had spilled ink over Nosov’s tunic. Yes, he 
had whistled “Too early to die” in class. He had torn up his exercise- 
books. He had not left the classroom when the teacher toldhim to do so. He 
promised not to act in this way again. Signature. 

He had written about a dozen letters of this kind. 

The instructor made him apologize before the group. This was rather 
less easy for Kostya. When it was time to leave the workshop, Matvei Gri- 
goryevich had the boys form up in lines, and his frowning face told them 
that this was not for any pleasant announcement; there was something 
ominous in the air. He did not come up to the line as he usually did, but 
stood waiting beside his little office in the corner. After a few moments of 
this the boys began to fidget; he raised his head and looked at them; there 
was instant silence, broken only by Senya Voronchuk’s barely audible 
whisper: “Go on, go out in front! How long do we have to stand here 
for you?” 

Kostya Nazarov slowly sauntered out in front of the line. He had a 
complex psychological problem to solve. To the boys he must put on a 
bold front, as though all this was just a bit of nonsense that he found 
rather ridiculous; he must make the instructor think him sincerely repen- 
tant; and finally he must convince himself that although he did not feel en- 
tirely happy, it had nothing to do with the present occasion. 

Matvei Grigoryevich was behind him andcould not see his face. Stand- 
ing before the line, Kostya drew upon the last of his boldness for an 
indifferent smile. 

“] misbehaved today,” he*said in a voice which he tried to make 
contemptuously mocking, but which only sounded depressed. 

“In what way?” asked Matvei Grigoryevich sharply. 

“Oh, they know all about it.” 

“Stop. Start again.” 

“T misbehaved today,” Kostya repeated. “I was rude to the mathe- 
matics teacher.... Also, I was absent for three days and lied to the in- 
structor.... I promise to behave better in future... .” 

That over and done with, he could breathe freely. 
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But once it all ended differently. 

On this occasion Kostya was particularly reckless. The insiructor was 
standing behind him, weary and angry at his own helplessness, and Kostya, 
apologizing to the group, not only smiled impudentiv but put out his 
tongue at Seryozha. Matvei Grigoryevich could see from the boys’ faces 
that Nazarov had done something outrageous, but on this day the young in- 
structor was particularly depressed by a sense of pedagogical impotence 
and pretended to see nothing. To pay attention would have compelled 
him to take steps, but what steps to take he simply did not know. His 
face was drawn and haggard from his gloomy thoughts. 

When Kostya fisished his clowning, the instructor wearily told the 
monitor to take the group to the canteen. But Funtikov—Funtikov the 
reliable—instead of obeying, hesitated a moment, then went resolutely 
up to the instructor. 

“Matvei Grigoryevich,” he said softly. “You go to the canteen... 
please... and we'll follow on.” 

Had this been any other time Matvei Grigoryevich would probably 
have been angry with the monitor, but now he nodded indifferently and 
went out into the corridor. As soon as the door closed behind him, he heard 
the click of the lock. Slowly he descended the stairs, went into the teachers’ 
room and stood staring at the time-table. He did not want to look at the 
other instructors—they all seemed so gay and pleased with life. Old Andrei 
Trifonovich came up and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well—how’s things, Matvei>” 

“All right, thanks.” 

“How do you like my present?” 

“What d’you mean?” asked the young man, although he knew very 
well what was meant. 

“Oh, don’t try to wriggle out of it,” laughed the old instructor. 
“I can see by your face. You’re wishing you hadn’t talked so big. You’ll 
be coming to me yet and begging: ‘Andrei Trifonovich, take your Kostya 
back again!’” 

“No, 1 shan’t,” said Matvei Grigoryevich. 

“Oho—you don’t want to go back on your word, is that itP... But 
all the same, how’s he behaving? A stinker—eh?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say so. I can’t complain. ... 

“You don’t say?” said the old man sceptically and walked away. 

Hearing the claiter of feet on the stairs, the young instructor went out 
to see his group coming down in an orderly line. He stopped the monitor 
as they passed. 

“Where’s Nazarov?” 

“He'll come in a minute,” said’ Funtikov, avoiding his instruc- 
tor’s eye. 

“He’s had his dinner!” Seryozha Boikov called up from below. 

The group went on to the canteen, but Matvei Grigoryevich returned 
io the workshop. At first he thought it was empty, but going further in 
he noticed Nazarov sitting on the last bench in the corner, his elbow 
testing on a vice, his head in his hand. 

“Nazarov! What are you doing here?” Matvei Grigoryevich called out. 
ae said nothing but only shook his head. The instructor went up 
oO him. 

“Go to dinner.” 
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“I don’t want any,” Kostya answered, his hand still hiding half his 
face. He got up and tried to pull down his tunic with the other hand. 

“Did they beat you?” asked the instructor. 

“No, nobodv’s touched me.” 

Matvei Grigoryevich removed the boy’s hand from his face, disclosing 
the beginning of a very fine black eye. 

“And what’s that?” 

knocked against the door.” 

“Where's that cap?” 

“What cap?” 

“The one you took from the fiith group.” 

“I gave it back.... That is, Petya Funtikov gave it back.... You 
can ask him... .” 

“H’m—he took it from you by force, did he?” 

“No—why? He asked me for it and [ gave it him.” 

“And where did you get that bruise?” 

“I banged against the edge of the door.” 

“And why are your clothes all pulled about?” 

“T was talking... .” 

“With whom” 

“The boys... Matvei Grigoryevich, may I go home now, please?” 

“You go to the doctor first, your eye’s pretty badly swollen... . Who 
was it hit you? Funtikov?” 

“I fell against the door.... 

There was no point in saying any more. 

Matvei Grigoryevich understood very well that the boys had dealt 
with Kostya in their own way; and to be quite honest, he regarded this 
with mixed feelings. He knew, of course, that a beating, even one adminis- 
tered by public opinion, so to speak, was no proper cure for the trouble. 
But nevertheless in his heart of hearts, being still young himself, he 
cherished a secret hope that it might, nevertheless, somehow have a good 
effect. And being still young, he felt a certain hidden satisfaction that he 
would have been ashamed to admit to himself; he was already so exaspe- 
rated, so heartily sick of Kostya Nazarovy that he even found a certain 
justice in the boys’ action. At any rate, he did not try to find out any 
more about it, for fear of being compelled to punish them. 

For a week after this, Nazarov behaved himself. But, after all, one 
really cannot use this kind of “key!” 

The more difficult the boy, the more locks there are to his character, 
thought the instructor. And one of them is the master lock, a secret lock. 

The skeleton key Matvei Grigoryevich of course knew—the influence 
of public opinion on the problem boy. But the advice to use this key is 
easier given than taken. It is not just a case of—here is the group, there 
is Nazarov; let the group influence him. It can even happen the other way 
round—here is a group of good lads, there is Nazarov, and he begins to 
influence the group. He can be a focus for the worst elements. Is a lad 
like Nosov very much troubled if Kostya spills ink over his tunic? Not 
he! The Nosov kind might, just as likely as not, admire Kostya for his 
boldness. If he can “cheek” a teacher cleverly enough, he will have 
almost the whole class laughing with him. 

There are times when one has to think not so much of straightening 
out a Nazarov as of protecting the group from his influence. 
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To make Kosiva behave tolerably well in the workshop was pretty 
easy. All the boys liked the practical work, but the schooi had to turn out 
good workers and good citizens, with an all-round general xnowledge and 
a sense of responsibility, people to whose hands the future of the ecuniry 
could be entrusted. Something more than files and milling machines 
was needed jor this. 

Matvei Grigoryevich went to Kostya’s home and had a talk with his 
mother. She was a small, thin woman with a hunted look in her eyes, she 
was alarmed by the instructor’s arrival and tried to conceal her apprehen- 
sion by fussing about and talking continuously, making a great show of 
surprise. 

“Well, of all the things, I’d never have thought it!” she cried, flap- 
ping her hands about helplessly. “And at home he’s as good as gold, and 
so kind to his mother, you’d never think! Ask the neighbours if you don’t 
believe me!. . . He always brings in wood without waiting for me to 
tell him, and chops it, and lights the stove in the mornings. ‘You sit down 
and rest, Mum,’ he says. . . . Now just think of it, never telling me he was 
in trouble at school!” 

“Is it long since his father left him?” asked Matvei Grigoryevich. He 
almost said: “left vou,” but changed the pronoun at the last moment, 
fearing to be tactless. 

“A long time ago! ... I had the court looking for him three years. . .. 
Now at least he pays for the boy's upkeep regularly, thank God. Eh, but 
he’s a scoundrel, there never was a worse. Found himself a young girl and 
just walked out and left us. Kostya was nine then. He’s really a very 
clever boy, Matvei Grigoryevich! Maybe he’s got into bad company 
at that school?” she asked cautiously. “You know the kind of young 
roughs vou get at vocational schools!” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said the instructor curtly. “And Iwas trained 
myself in the same school your son is going to now.” 

“Think of that, now!” She clasped her hands together, frightened but 
admiring. “So young you are, and already on your feet! And what’s your 
salary, Matvei Grigoryevich>” 

Unwillingly he told her. “So you’ve never noticed any faults in him 
here at home?” he probed insistently. “Very strange.... Wasn't he ex- 
pelled from school?” 

“That was because of his friends, they pushed everything on to him!” 
she wailed and started crying. “He’s a good boy but he’s too weak. Hf 
he gets into badcompany the rest get off and leave him to take the blame. 
You know what teachers are like nowadays! ... They've no time to get 
down to the bottom of everything. It’s the quiet ones that can’t stand up 
for themselves, they’re always the ones that get blamed for everything.” 

There was no sense in continuing. The mother had only one fixed idea 
in her head—that the instructor was unjust to her Kostya. Perhaps she 
could have understood more, but that would have meant admitting to her- 
self that she had brought her son up badly. Not every mother is capable 
of this, by a long way. 

She was sent for to the school a number of times. She wept in the 
director’s office and in the assistant director’s office, with Kostya beside 
her staring at the floor. 

On several occasions she went to Matvei Grigoryevich without 
ceremony and without waiting for a summons. She tried according to 
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her own ideas to win him over. One day as she left the workshop she 
“forgot” a bottle of vodka on his table. ; 

He understood that this was no accidental forgetfulness, and waited 
for the next parents’ meeting. When parents and teachers had all said 
their say, Matvei Grigoryevich asked to be heard. | 

First of all he put the bottle of vodka in the middle of the table. 

“Look at that,” he said. “That was brought to me in the workshop. 
The mother of one of my pupils wanted to bribe me—with vodka.” His 
voice cracked. 

“Who was it?” asked a number of voices. 

“That doesn’t matter,” he answered. “She’s not here.” He looked 
very hard at Kostya’s mother. “But the point is this—how could a mother 
entrust the education of her son to an instructor who would take bribes? 
What is she thinking of? Where has she sent her son? To a Soviet school, 
or as an apprentice to some cobbler as they used to do once? Has she no 
shame?” He stopped again, choking and highly indignant. 

An old woman whose nephew was in Kostya’s group leaned over to 
Nazarova who was sitting beside her. “What a swine that woman must be!” 

Matvei Grigoryevich did not name Nazarova. She had to sit there 
and listen to everything said about her. She drew her head down as though 
shrinking from blows; her body seemed to have lost all weight and 
solidity, it felt light and empty. 

Now, how could Matvei Grigoryevich possibly hope for any assistance 
irom Kostya’s mother in educating her son? 

She was an ignorant woman with an unhappy married life behind 
her, ready to work but evidently not very much good at it, considering 
that in the six years since her husband left her she had got no further than 
being a night watchman. 

Slowly, patiently, the instructor felt about for a point of contact 
with Kostya, 

He would have to*act through the boys. Kostya never guessed how 
many Comsomol meetings and group meetings had been called on his 
account, for there were many to which he was not summoned. He had no 
idea that when Mitya or Seryozha would come up and start talking to 
him casually during recess, it was actually because they had been asked 
by the Comsomol and the instructor to try influencing him. 

That was why Seryozha Boikov’s hands curved round an imaginary 
slide-gauge and nut, and Mitya stood tensely by the classroom door when 
Kostya took his technology exam for the second time. The two of them 
had coached Kostya for that exam almost by force. 

That was why Matvei Grigoryevich wiped his forehead. 


Chapter Nine 


The whole school was in the throes of preparation for a grand party. 

After the first-year boys’ exams, an “Old Boys’ Day” was always 
held when former pupils met their youngest successors. For six weeks the 
director and his assistant had been sending off letters to the most varied 
addresses, far and near. The replies came in the form of telegrams, let- 
ters, postcards, and long-distance telephone calls. Sometimes a stranger 
would push open the door of the school, march over to the cloak-room 
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attendant and greet her with: “Good morning, Auntie Pasha!” And his 
tace would glow as though she really were his own aunt. 

The Comsomol committee told the organizers in all the groups to 
have the group meetings choose one or two members each to heip with 
the preparations. A committee of welcome was formed. 

Mitva Vlasov and Seryozha Boikov had to deliver an invitation 
to the director of a Moscow factory. Vasili Yakovlevich handed them 
beautifully printed invitation cards. 

“Remember, get him here, dead or alive,” he told the boys. “If 
worst comes to worst tell him that if he doesn’t show up I'll give him a 
reprimand. But leave that for a last resort, don’t frighten him all at once.” 

Kostya Nazarov was to decorate a big placard bearing the names of 
old pupils who had distinguished themselves. : 

Tanya Sozina and Vasya Andronoy of the second form had the job 
of inviting parents; they went personally to the ones living in Moscow, 
and sent letters to those in other places. 

Mitya badly wanted to change over with Andronoy and work with 
Tanya, but nothing came of it. There was no more dictation, so now he 
saw her only when they happened to meet in the corridors. 

One evening the whole school went to the Bolshoi Theatre to hear 
Boris Godunov, and by changing seats three times Mitya did manage to 
sit in the same row as Tanya. 

Before the show began, the boys went round the halls and vestibules 
of the theatre. On one of these perambulations Mitya happened to catch 
sight of himself in a huge mirror—and found little satisfaction in it. He 
did not look in the least as he had imagined himself. He seemed much 
smaller, and the creases in his trousers which he had carefully pressed 
under the mattress were not nearly so accurate as they had appeared be- 
fore he set out. In general, it was better not to linger before that mirror. 

The mouldings and the frescoes on the ceilings were beautiful. To 
Mitya they seemed like natural phenomena—the sky was a real sky with 
winged infants flying across it, with real fruit and real clouds. He wanted 
to find Tanya and show her all this, but she had disappeared. It was only 
when he returned to the auditorium that he saw her again, separated from 
him by a number of seats. Their places were in the upper circle. He could 
not tear his eyes from the chandelier—that too seemed some miraculous 
natural phenomenon, not a dead thing hanging from the ceiling but a fan- 
tastic plant called into being by a magician’s wand. Of course that’s all 
just nonsense, Mitya told himself, but nevertheless he could not imagine 
that chandelier being made by ordinary human hands. 

He looked at Tanya and wanted to point to the chandelier, but she 
was gazing at the curtain, and when Mitya looked at it too, Tanya was 
already admiring the chandelier. Then the light in it very slowly faded 
and disappeared. 

The overture began. 

Mitya had never been in a theatre like this in his life. It was as though 
somebody had taken his hand and led him into a lofty, distant place where 
each second brought something amazing. It was impossible to coriceive 
beforehand what would happen with you here. 

It seemed strange at first that the people on tne stage sang instead 
of talking; he had heard fragments from operas over the radio many a time, 
of course, but this was different—here people walked about the stage be- 
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fore his eyes and sang to one another. Sometimes he lost the thread of the 
plot and might have thought it a little tedious, but there was so much 
to look at—on the stage and in the auditorium—that there was no chance 
to be bored, his attention was simply transferred to something else. 

Mitya liked the Pretender. When he escaped through the window of 
the wayside inn, Mitya felt as though he were alongside, hurrying him, 
urging him, anxious that he should not be caught. 

In the interval, after the famous scene by the fountain, Mitya went 
boldly up to Tanya. 

“Let’s walk round a bit,” he said. Had it not been for the Pretender, 
he would never have dared it. os 

They strolled, through the lobby, Mitya carefully avoiding that 
mirror. 

“How do you like the chandelier?” he asked. 

“Why the chandelier in particular?” asked Tanya, shrugging her 
shoulders. “We've come to hear Boris Godunov.” 

“Oh—of course,” said Mitya, flushing. “But that chandelier’s really 
wonderful, too.” 

“Nelepp is singing well,” said Tanya. 

“Why—do you know him?” Mitya wondered. 

“No, mot a scrap.” 

“Yes, I like him too,” said Mitya. “The Pretender was executed after 
he usurped the throne.” 

“I know that myself, thanks,” said Tanya. “I have learned history.” 

“How many more days before our party?” asked Mitya, to change 
the subject. 

“Eight.” 

“I’m going tomorrow to a factory director.” 

“With a letter?” 

“No, why? I have to talk to him personally. ... Are you going home 
for the holidays?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t anybody there now.” 

“Hasn’t Funtikov spoken to you?” 

“No—what about?” 

“He’s asking people to go to his place, Otradnoye.” 

“What should I go there for?” 

“Oh, it’s no good trying to talk to you about anything!” Mitya had 
to shout the last words because the crowd separated them at that moment; 
and then the third bell went, and they hurried back to their seats. 

There was no chance to talk during the next interval, the other lads 
dragged him away for lemonade, and then they all looked at the photo- 
graphs of singers and dancers in various roles hanging on the walls. 

Alter the last curtain fell, Mitya found himself going down the stairs 
beside Tanya. He wished the stairs were longer. He wanted to tell Tanya 
how much he had liked the theatre, the opera and Nelepp; he wanted 
to tell her that Funtikov was not inviting people just to come for a 
a that he was asking them to help the collective farm build a power 
station. 

But Tanya went down too fast, through all the general noise Mitya 
could distinctly hear her heels clicking on each step. 

“Have you finished your embroidery?” he asked. 
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“No, not vet,” she answered. “I’m tired of it.” 

Only two more flights of stairs were leit, he could see the bovs below 
gathered round the matron. 

“That’s a pity,” he said. “It’s a fine embroidery.” 

“Do vou think so?” Tanya answered, surprised. 

Then they were downstairs. 

For some time past Servozha Boikov had noticed something strange 
about Mitva. A good-natured, high-spirited friend who would listen for 
hours to the most fantastic tales—and Servozha loved to make up amaz- 
ing things—had suddenly become touchy and irritable. He had begun 
to talk in his sleep, what was more. Instead of sleeping like the dead 
without stirring, he would murmur and moan, and once pronounced vari- 
ous words and broken phrases. 

Everyone was used ito the lively nocturnal life of Petya Funtikov. 
The boys had long ago stopped asking him in the morning where he had 
been, what he had done in his dreams—particularly as matter-of-fact 
Petya always made the tale brief, commonplace and uninteresting, so 
ordinary that it was not like a dream at all. Once upon a time, long ago, 
in the first nights at the hostel, Funtikov had dreamed of his home, the 
village, the village school.... Now that was something worth while! 
To lie asleep in Moscow and see the woods at home, to gather mushrooms, 
to row on the Volga in a leaky boat, to hear the sedge rustling and the 
wild duck quacking softly—anybody could envy him that! Seryozha even 
used to pester him to say how he did it. 

“Why do you dream about things like that, Petya?” 

“How do I know?” 

“No, but tell me—maybe you think about something special just 
before you go to sleep?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Mavbe you're a somnambulist?” 

“That’s something different,” said Funtikov, offended. “That’s 
like being a bit touched.” 

After a month in Moscow, however, Funtikov’s gift seerned to leave 
him. He still tossed and muttered in his sleep sometimes, but even from 
these disjointed fragments one could tell that all he saw was the classroom 
or workshop, and the only people he talked to were the teachers or boys 
he was with all the time. That was not at all interesting. There was plenty 
of time for it during the day. 

With Mitya it all started quite differently. First of all, he cried in 
his sleep. Seryozha himself heard Mitya sobbing in the night. At first he 
did not believe his own ears. He listened attentively—yes, there were 
strange sounds coming from near by, more like weeping than anything 
else. Seryozha sat up—his head was near Mitya’s feet—and peered over 
the head of the bed. A street-lamp shone in through the window and 
Seryozha could see that Mitya was either choking or sobbing, his head 
half under the pillow. Seryozha jumped out of bed, snatched away the pil- 
low, bent down and peered into his friend’s face. It was wet with tears. 

“What’s the matter?” Seryozha asked softly. 

Mitya said nothing. 

“Mitya, it’s me, Seryozha.... Has somebody done something to 
you” | 
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Again no answer. 

Seryozha began to be frightened, he thought the lad was dying, but 
suddenly Mitya’s face broke into a happy smile. . 

“Hey, stop acting the goat!” whispered Seryozha angrily. “What’s 
up with you—crying and laughing like an idiot....” 

He shook his friend’s shoulder hard. Mitya opened his eyes and stared 
muzzily, not understanding why he had been wakened, then hunched over 
angrily on to the other side and fell asleep again. . 

Seryozha expected Mitya to say something about it all the next 
morning, but—not a word. He waited another day. Still no explanation, 
When the third day came, Seryozha could hold out no longer. 

“Look here, Mitya,” he said when they were sitting on the boards 
in the yard after dinner, “this isn’t the way to treat a pal; only a dirty 
tyke would do it....” 

“Why—what’s up?” 

“Oh, don’t try it on. I always tell you everything. Why were you 
crying that night?” 

“What d’you mean? When?” Mitya stared. 

“Three nights ago. First you started crying, then just as 1 was going 
to run for the doctor you burst out laughing like a hyena. Laughing and 
waving your hands about. You even landed me one on the nose.” Seryozha 
Boikov never could keep strictly to sober facts. 

Mitya went crimson. 

“I don’t remember a thing about it.... Did I say anything?” 

“Gosh—didn’t you!” 

“Why—what did I say?” 

“You know yourself what you said—I don’t need to tell you.” 

In a hasty attempt to make up what his friend had said in his sleep 
Seryozha put together such a jumble of nonsense that he could not even 
believe it himself—and he liked the things he made up to contain enough 
teas to blend with fact so that he himself could hardly separate 
them. 

Seryozha soon forgot about all this, but he noticed another queer 
thing—Mitya had become very touchy and irritable. When they were 
leaving the classroom for recess, for instance, Seryozha reached over and 
rumpled Mitya’s hair; nothing special about that, one would say, but 
Mitya turned round crimson with rage and started pummelling Seryozha 
with his fists, 

“Here, are you crazy, or what?” asked Seryozha, retreating. 

Mitya’s only answer was a thump on the chest. Then Seryozha too 
lost his temper, hunched his body forward as one of the boys at the chil- 
dren’s home had taught him and started fighting in earnest. They clinched, 
then fell down and rolled on the floor. A crowd of boys surrounded them. 
The girls came running up too. Kostya Nazarov capered round them 
shouting: “Go on—bash him one! Get back, give them room! Don’t stop 
them, let them finish!...” 

The girls displayed every sign of disgust—but stayed to watch. Only 
Tanya Sozina, on learning who were fighting, shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously and walked away. 

At last Mitya managed to get on top, sitting on Seryozha’s stomach, 
and pressing his outstretched hands down on the floor. What to do next 
he did not know, for his anger had all evaporated. 
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“That’s not the way to fight, it’s a sissy way!” Kostya yelled. “You 
must go on to first blood!” 

Petya Funtikov, who had stood watching the fight silentiv and with 
interest, suddenly scooped up Kostya, with surprising agility got his 
head in chancery and gave his back three soit taps with his clencheé fist, 
saying the while: “Don’t egg ’em on... don't egg ’emon... don’t 
egg ’em on!” 

The boys all burst out laughing and Vanya Tikhonov gave Kostya 
a resounding slap on his inviting rear end for good measure. Even 
Seryozha on the floor joined in the laughter. Mitva first released Servo- 
zha’s arms, then rose shamefacedly and pulled down his tunic. At the 
sight of the girls his face darkened. 

“Of course you’ve got to come snooping round too! Get out!” he 
snarled, 

“We'll go when we want!” They stalked off with dignity. 

The fight was quickly forgotten—except by Kostya, who went about 
for a long time grumbling that Funtikov had not kept to the rules. It was 
a village wav of fighting to get a fellow’s head under your arm, and if 
Funtikov had fought properly then he, Kostya, would soon have given 
him one on the snoot. Evervbody knew, of course, that Funtikov was the 
strongest in the group, but Kostya talked about special tricks which could 
throw down even a well-armed man and make him helpless. He pestered 
everybody to let him show those tricks and went into various contortions 
from which it was to be understood that if the other party stood quite 
still and did everything exactly as Kostya wished, then Kostya would 
most certainly win the fight. 

Two days later Mitya went to the library to change a book. Maria 
Vasilyevna was not to be seen; she was probably somewhere among the 
shelves at the back. Tanya Sozina and her snub-nosed friend Zina were 
standing by the counter. Mitya quietly moved up beside them and pre- 
tended to be looking down the list of new books. He did read the titles, 
but they left no impression on his mind. That had begun to happen quite 
oilten in Tanya’s presence: letters formed words, but the words had no 
meaning—as though he were waiching a man talking but had suddenly 
gone deaf, 

The girls did not notice Mitya and continued talking. 

“You ask her,” said Zina. “What are you scared of?” 

“I’m not scared of anything,” Tanya answered. “But it sounds so 
silly.” 

“It’s not a bit silly. Just ask, that’s all. I shan’t go away, I’°ll be 
right by you.... Say—Maria Vasilyevna, give us a book about love.” 

“But there aren’t books just specially about love,” Tanya objected. 

“There are, I tell you—I’ve read one myselif.” 

“What was it called?” 

“Oh, you know I can never remember names of books.” 

It was then that Zina noticed Mitya; she put her mouth close to 
Tanya’s ear and whispered excitedly for some time. Mitya moved away 
so as not to look as though he were listening. 


He did not like the idea of Tanya being persuaded to read books about 
love. In general, he had no use for Zina. She was always whispering, and 
her face would get as red as a beetroot. . .. He was sensitively alert when 
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Tanya was near. She had not the slightest idea of all he had done for her 
sake! ... Because of her he was always secretly competing with some- 
body. At the cinema and the theatre he envied the dashing heroes, espe- 
cially if Tanya was among the audience. That Pretender had sung so well, 
and he, himself, could not sing at all... . Of course that wasn’t so impor- 
tant, it was really nothing at all; but he was determined that the hack- 
saw he was just finishing should be the best in the group and perhaps in 
the school. And there was Tanya living happily in her room with her stu- 
pid Zina, without a care in the world, with never an idea of the efforts 
which he was making for her sake. Was it very pleasant to go right under 
the icy shower in a cold wash-room, so early in the morning that it was 
still quite dark outside? It was not! The other lads just splashed a bit to 
make a show and scuttled away.... And in the gymnasium, when he 
simply could not do some difficult exercise on the parallel bars, he would- 
think to himself: I’m not doing it for myself, I’m doing it for her—and 
then he would manage it.... 

He waited a little distance from the girls, hating the thought that 
Tanya was getting a book about the loves of other people. He wished that 
there were no such book in the library. But Maria Vasilyevna was already 
back again, writing something on Tanya’s library card. 

“Does it end happily?” Zina asked her. “Do they get married?” 

“Read it, and then you'll know,” the old librarian answered. “But 
you've got that foolish habit of looking at the end first, and then reading 
the beginning.” 

Mitya marched up to the counter and said loudly: “Books are as much 
lise to them as a saddle to a cow.” 
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“Why—Mitya!” said Maria Vasilyevna in shocked surprise, and shook 
her grey head reprovingly. 

“Oh, you can be thankful he doesn’t start jighting,” said Tanya 
scathingly. “People like that make me sick!... Come on, Zina. Thank 
you, Maria Vasilyevna.” 

So Mitya was left standing there, his arms hanging helplessly, crushed 
by Tanya’s contempt. How haughtily she had passed him, head in air; 
how low he had fallen in her eyes!... 

Maria Vasilyevna silently took the books he had broughi and ticked 
them off on his card, stealing a very kindly glance at him. 

“Do you like poetry?” she asked. 

“{ don’t know,” Mitya answered hoarsely. 

“Take my advice and read it. I’m an old woman now, but there’s 
poetry I’ve known since I was a child, poetry I’ve always loved. When 
[I was young it helped me, and it helps me now too.” 

“But how can it help?” asked Mitya. 

“I?ll choose you a book to read; but you must read it when you 
can be quiet and nobody disturbs you—and you’ll feel easier at once, 
you'll see.” 

She scratched something more on the card with her pen, then brought 
Mitya a volume of Pushkin, saying that she had put ticks in the index 
by the names of poems which he would certainly like. And then she fumbled 
in her pocket and gave Mitya a sweet.... 


The eight days left before the party were busy ones filled with 
lessons, work in the shops and a thousand preparations. 

Mitya and Seryozha went to the factory director to deliver the invi- 
tation. It was a warm day, but nevertheless they put on their smart uni- 
form coats. They settled what each was to say, but of course when the time 
came everything turned out quite otherwise. 

Mitya had his sentence off by heart. “On behalf of the administration 
and the Party and Comsomol organizations we invite you, Stepan Igna- 
tyevich, to an old boys’ party given by the pupils of Vocational School 
28.” Seryozha Boikov was to continue: “As a former pupil at our school 
we beg you to come. The party begins at 7 p.m.” Mitya was then to hold 
out the beautifully printed invitation card and they would say both to- 
gether: “With greetings from the school,” and go. 

A secretary in the outer office asked them to take off their coats and 
wait a little while. 

Mitya sat down with staid dignity on a chair by the wall; Seryozha, 
however, was somewhat taken aback by the rapid realization of his 
dream—there was the door of the private office, the board, and the name 
“S. [. Vavilin, director,” and that S. I. Vavilin had been at the same 
school where Seryozha was training. 

After about ten minutes a bell rang, the secretary went in, then came 
out again. 

“Go in, please.” 

Mitya and Seryozha entered the office. 

The trouble was that they had not so much as a second to look round 
and get their bearings. Mitya took two steps forward and addressed a 
stout, grey-haired man with a dissatisfied expression, sitting in an arm- 
chair by the big desk. 
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“On behalf of the administration ee ri Party and Comsomol orga- 
izati invite you, Stepan Ignatyevich....” 
ae Sienan Ionelvecieh boys.” said a voice on the left, and Mitya, 
turning, saw a young man walking up and down. | a 

Instead of starting from the beginning again, Mitya in his embar- 
rassment simply held out the card; Seryozha, lost without his cue, remem- 
bered only to say: “It begins at 7 p. m.” Together, they concluded: “With 
greetings from the school.” 

Stepan Ignatyevich laughed—a jolly laugh. 

“Got a bit mixed up—eh?” 

“Yes—a bit,” said Mitya. 

“Turners? ” . 

“We're in the tool-makers’ group.’ . . 

“Well, sit down, tool-makers. How’s Victor Petrovich?” 

“He’s well.” 

“And Vasili Yakovlevich?” | 

“He’s well too. He told us to get you to the party dead or alive.” 

“Oh, I’ll come, I’ll certainly come. I’ve got some business with him 
anvwav. You haven’t heard, have you, what the boys finishing this year 
are like? A good bunch? Which group’s the best?” 


“What’s the use of asking about the ones finishing this year, Stepan 
Ignatyevich?” asked the man with the dissatisfied expression—a shift 
foreman. “They’ve all been snapped up long ago. We were given thirteen 
and it’s no good hoping for any more. Got to look a year ahead. As for 
this year’s best group, J can tell you that—it’s the seventeenth.” 

“Ves, that’s right,” Mitya agreed. 

“There are some grand milling-machine operators. That—what’s 
his name?—Vasya Andronov, he does seven hundred revolutions at the 
school workshop, and you can’t call them real machines, those things 
they’ve got there.” 

“Why not? They’re good machines,’ 
half of the milling-machine operators. 

“You’ve never seen real machines, lad,” said the shift foreman. “Ste- 
pan Ignatyevich, do you mind if I take them round a bit and see what 
they know—it may come in useful.” 

The director smiled. “But it’l] be another year before they finish.” 

“That doesn’t matter. It’s always good to know beforehand. Come 
along with me, boys.” 

Still wearing the same dissatisfied look, the shift foreman silently 
led them through the shops to his own. There were constant stops on the 
way for various people and affairs. He would leave the boys for “just 
a moment” and his return might be in a moment or in half an hour. 

The boys did not mind. 


In the forge shop a huge pneumatic hammer rose and fell on a glow- 
ing ingot. Its strokes seemed to be light, gay little taps, and it was 
strange to see the ingot changing its shape beneath them. A smith in 
goggles and an apron reaching to the floor skilfully placed the ingot under 
the hammer with a long pair of tongs, and in the scant seconds when the 
hammer rose, turned it here and there, presenting its various surfaces. 
He did it with neat dispatch, a delight to the eye; like all work done 
without obvious effort, it looked to Mitya quite easy. 
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said Seryozha, offended on be- 


Bang! He turned the ingot lengthways. Bang! He turned it crossways. 
Only bashiulness prevented Mitya from asking the man to give him the 
tongs and let him iry it for a moment. 

A giant crane, with no visible effort on the part of the operator, car- 
ried a girder high overhead, and again it looked like easy work to guide 
the machine. 

Mitya did not yet know that when one works with absolute accuracy 
the correct movements become habitual, that what is habitual becomes 
easy, and that it is this ease of real skill that lends beauty to the job. 

When they came to the milling-machine shop, the boys stopped dead 
in the doorway. The high ceiling was curved like a series of bows, each 
bow strung tight by a metal rod secured with great bolts. Rows of shin- 
ing dark metal machines, breathing, moving, stretched away into the dis- 
tance. The smells of machine oil, hot steel, iron and pig iron all merged 
into one sharp acrid smell that Mitya sniffed with delight—the smell 
of work, of his new trade. And although this shop was immeasurably big- 
ger than the school workshop, although Mitya was not a milling-machine 
learner, he felt as though he had come ito the place he had long been seek- 
ing, where he would no longer be a boy but a man—mature, needed in 
the world. 

A machine was working close by, behind thick wire netting, shower- 
ing out sparks in all directions as though angry at being caged in. At 
first Mitya and Seryozha did not even notice the operator, they only heard 
the foreman speaking to him, shouting over the noise. 

“How much, Alexandr Petrovich?” 

“Thousand five hundred so far,” answered a high-pitched voice. 

Mitya looked in the direction of the voice and saw this Alexandr 
Petrovich—a lad in his teens, so small that he had to stand on a boxto 
reach the milling spindle. But the foreman addressed him by name and 
patronymic quite as a matter of course. 

“T’ve done the connecting rods,” said the small operator, then with 
a sudden change to angry irritation: “Look here, Yegor Ivanovich, this 
won't do. The scribers are letting me down. I was promised thirty blanks 
by twelve; it’s half past and they’ve only brought me sixteen.” 

“You’ve got enough to go on with,” said the foreman, pointing at 
a pile of forgings. 

“Enough, you think?” snapped the operator angrily. “J wish to report 
officially, Yegor Ivanovich, that they are holding me up. Look at the 
arbour—I’m milling six forgings simultaneously.” 

“It’s not too many?” asked the foreman, examining the arbour with 
its six forgings. 

“Just my size,” answered the operator. “You tell them [’ll complain 
to the Comsomol committee. If they go on fooling like this they’ll be 
taken off the orders for the Kuibyshev project. That'll make them 
jump!” 

At first sight of the small operator, Mitya and Seryozha by tacit un- 
derstanding had both assumed the most casual, indifferent manner, to 
show this Alexandr Petrovich that so far as they were concerned he was 
just another lad, nothing out of the way at all. But when they heard him 
ticking off the foreman they looked at him-with involuntary respect. 

The operator seemed to have cooled off a little and was listening to 
the foreman’s instructions. Little of their talk could be heard through 
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the noise, but Mitya was almost sure he heard the operator ask: “Are these 
kids coming here to work?” . 

The question was quite friendly, but it was a businesslike question 
put by an adult, and the foreman answered in the same tone: “They're 
mechanics. I’m thinking about next year.” — 

Alexandr Petrovich beckoned the boys with his finger, and they 
were beside his machine in an instant. : 

“Finishing your first year?” 

Mitya nodded. 

“Which school?” 

“The twenty-eighth. Which did you go to?” asked Mitya. 

“The seventh,” answered the operator. “Finished two years ago, 
I know your school; in ’48 we wiped the floor with your team at volley- 
ball.” 

“That was in 48,” said Mitya. “You wouldn’t find it so easy now.” 

Alexandr Petrovich looked down at them from the elevation of his 
box, grinned—and became a boy. 

“All sorts of things happened. It even happened that yours won. 
You tell the fellows to come to our sports field here at the works. Tell them 
to ask for Alexandr Petrovich Bobrov—that’s me.” 

'  _ He turned back to his machine, indicating that he had no more to say. 

Got an idea of himself, thought Mitya. Let’s wait a year—then we'll 
talk again. 

In reality, Mitya felt keenly how immeasurably above him the 
operator stood. He, Mitya Vlasov, had only read about the great 
construction projects, but this fellow had been working for them a long. 
time already. That was the way it always seemed to be—Mitya was too 
late everywhere, he could only read about things like the Civil War, the 
recent war and the great construction projects. 

Seryozha probably felt something of the same kind, for he put his 
head close to Mitya’s and shouted through the noise: “Fancy doing work 
like that! And we’re making hack-saws!” 

“What else?” snapped Mitya, suddenly angry. “A week at the bench 
and then start assembling turbines—is that what you want?” 

When Mitya heard his own thoughts put into words by Seryozha, they 
sounded very foolish. 

The foremanreappeared from somewhere in the shop and led them past 
a long line of machines: Here the operators attracted their attention more 
than the machines—especially those who had evidently been trained at 
vocational schools. There was always something about them that showed 
it. It was not only age, the worker might look quite grown-up, but 
Mitya would find some little thing—a belt buckle or some other uniform 
accessory—to-show he-was not long out of school. There were many of 
these. operators, and Mitya brightened up. 

In the mechanical shop the foreman went to one of the workers and 
Picked up a tracing from the bench. 

“Can you read blue-prints?” 

“Yes—we’ve learned,” Mitya answered. 

“Try this one, then.” 

_ _ Mitya indicated which was “plan” and which was a side elevation, 
gave the measurements, quoted the margin of tolerance. 
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“Tools?” asked the foreman. “What would you need to make this 
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astard file. Smooth-cut file. Vitriol for marking. Centre-punch. 
Marking tool. Emery.” 

“Mane it more exact. This isn't the school. Here vou have io order 
everything from the iool-room vourself and not send people back twenty 
times, what’s more.” 

“Round smooth-cut file...” Mitya added. 

“And what’ll you make the hole with? Your finger?” 

“A drill.... Threading dies. Tap borers.” 

The foreman picked up another tracing, showed it to Seryozha and 
examined him about what was the first thing to be done on the job, what 
were the measurements, what tools were needed. Then he took an irreg- 
ularly shaped forging from a small locker and told the boys to find the 
centre. 

Whenever they hesitated or their answers were not sufficiently exact, 
the foreman’s face wore a look oi agonized endurance as though his tooth 
were being drilled. 


He was evidently quite satisfied with the boys in the end, although 
he gave them no word of approval. So long as they weren’t at his factory, 
no need to praise them up. In a casual tone he asked them if they were 
living at the hostel. Hearing their reply, an even more agonized look con- 
torted his jace. 

“Now look here,” he said to Mitya, “haven’t you got a single soul 
here in Moscow?” 

“T’ve got an aunt.” 

The foreman brightened. 

“Could you live with her for a while if it were really necessary?” 

Mitya explained that this was hardly likely, since she had gone away 
to the Far East. 

“Well—I don’t know, I don’t know, lads," said the foreman. “We're 
a bit short of hostel space just now.... But we ought to have our new 
house up in a year or so.” 

From his tone one would have thought it was decided long ago that 
these mechanics (who were not yet mechanics) were to work at the fac- 
tory, and only a lew minor details remained to be settled. 

“You'll come here with a fourth rating, then. In a year you'll work 
up to a filth, and after that the sixth will be easy.... Do you go to eve- 
ning school?” 

“No, we were too late to enter this year.” 

“Now that’s too bad, boys. You’ve spoiled the whole picture.” 

Mitya said they fully intended to enter evening school in the autumn. 
The foreman sighed over a year lost as he took them to the entrance. 

“Two more of my lads,” he told the watchman. “They’ll be getting 
their factory passes in a year.” 

The shift foreman was always avidly on the look-out for young workers. 
It was enough for him to see a lad coping well with a job, or one who seemed 
to understand what it was all about even if he could not do it and he at 
once started planning to get hold of that lad. 

A good many vocational school boys had their practical training at 
this very factory, and long before they finished, the foreman started 
haunting the offices of the factory. 
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He began with the shop manager. As an introduction he pointed out 
some vocational school pupil busy at a bench or a milling machine. 

“Have you noticed that lad?” 

“Aren’t you a bit hasty?” The shop manager knew by experience what 
he was after. 

“ Who—me? What’s he to me? I tell you he’s a grand worker. I gave 
him a complicated part yesterday and purposely didn’t tell him how to 
fix it on. I came back a little later and there he was at work. He'd fastened 
it according to all the rules, found the base, and d’you know how many 
revolutions he was doing? Thirteen hundred!” 

“Sure you haven’t added five hundred?” smiled the manager. 

“Well, he did a thousand, anyway—that’s straight. You just ask 
their instructor. The lad doesn’t smoke, goes to evening school, the right 
kind all round. How can we let him slip out of our hands?” 

The shift foreman nagged and nagged at the shop manager until the 
latter promised to go to the factory director; and by that time it usually 
turned out that it was no longer just one lad, but five or six that simply 
must be snapped up. 

Foreman and manager, solo and duet, would then set about persuad- 
ing the director. Actually, he did not need very much persuasion; there 
was only one stumbling block—living accommodation. 

“All right, all right,” said the director. “You don’t need to convince 
me. Only tell me one thing—do they live in town, or will they need a place 
in the hostel?” 

This was where the foreman began shifting uncomfortably as though 
a nail were sticking up in his chair, and evaded a direct reply. 

“Give me lads like these and I’ll move mountains. They’ll be doing 
high-speed work in half a year—that I’ll guarantee.” 

“Yes, but I’m asking you where they’ll live. Have they a place here 
in Moscow or not?” 

“Well—I don’t know exactly,” the foreman hedged. “But they look 
as though they’d got families.” 

“Yes, but where? Here in Moscow?” 

Here the shop manager joined in. 

“Don’t forget that the new wing of our hostel will be ready in the 
summer, ” 

“The wing’s not built yet and we’ve tenanted the whole of it 
long ago.” 

When all seemed lost, the foreman played his trump card. 

“Well then, since we can’t ask for them ourselves, let’s put it on a 
broader basis. Here are six well-trained workers, it would be a shame if 
our department of the Ministry lost them altogether. I know a foreman at 
the tool works near by. I’ll speak to him; we’ll give the boys a really good 
recommendation, and they can apply for them over there. And if you ring 
up the director too, he’ll thank you for it.” 

“They’re really good lads, you say?” said the director with sudden 
eagerness. 

“You'll not find better,” said the shop manager. 

_ “They can do anything,” cried the shift foreman, and went on talk- 
ing about how lucky the neighbouring factory would be to get these six 
young mechanics and milling-machine operators. 
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A second-year boy stood by a machine, still a learner—stood on a 
box because he was too small to reach the cutters — and in the director’s 
office people were discussing him, deciding in which shop he would work, 
in which room of the hostel he would live. 

All the lad had to do was work well at his training; everything was 
placed in his hands like a rich bride’s dowry, everything was his long be- 
fore he had really done anything to earn it. 


Chapter Ten 
I 


From early morning the whole hostel was busy preparing for the 
party. The previous evening Mitya had telephoned for the weather fore- 
cast. True, the party was to be in the school club-room, but nevertheless 
Funtikov had asked him to find out what the weather would be. On that 
last day people were feverishly looking for something that still needed 
doing; sometimes they forgot the more important things while they 
fussed with all the trifles that kept cropping up. 

Up and down the stairs and on the landings boys had been vigorously 
polishing their shoes ever since morning. In the rooms they were stitching 
on clean collar linings. In the wash-rooms they were polishing their metal 
buttons. Boys ran hither and thither, looking as though the whole party 
would crash if anybody stopped them for a second. 

An exhibition had been arranged in the big technology classroom. 
There were three show-cases displaving the best work done by mechanics, 
turners and milling-machine operators. 

A dozen times that day Mitya had gone to the mechanics’ show-case 
where his hack-saw was on display. There it lay, beautiful, shining, with 
a ray of sunshine falling on it as though to single it out from all the other 
things. Mitya no longer pictured it lying on a shelf in a shop—that had 
just been a silly kid's idea which he now regarded with scorn. No, the 
hack-saw was part of an order for the tool works, it would fall into the skil- 
ful hands of a mechanic there. If only that mechanic—Mitya felt as though 
he were a close friend—could have known how much of himself, how much 
real creative effort a learner had put into that simple hack-saw, he would 
have felt urged to do only his very best work with it. Mitya had not 
merely made it, he had created it as surely as though there had never 
been a hack-saw in the world before. 

Whenever Mitya went into the technology room he was sure to meet 
Kolya Belykh of the milling-machine group. Neither of them would have 
admitted just why they so often found themselves by the show-cases. 

“Hello—what you doing here?” 

“Oh, just came for a bit of chalk—and you?” 

“We needed a chair.” 

Tanya Sozina came running in, wearing her fairy costume for the en- 
tertainment that was to be given in the evening. In Tanya’s opinion, the 
turners’ show-case stood in a bad light, and too little of the girls’ 


work was shown. 
Never had a fairy had such pink cheeks, from temple to chin, as 
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Tanya Sozina. The sight of her costume dumbfounded Mitya, he could 
only mumble a confused “hello.” 

“What are vou doing here?” she asxed. 

“Strolling round,” Mitya answered foolishly, and felt angry with 
himself. “What have you togged vourself up in that thing for?” 

“What thing?” said Tanva, offended, and smoothed her silk skirt. 
“You're very rude....” 

“Are you going to perform this evening?” 

“We're doing a dance. What are you doing?” 

“I'll be one of the ushers.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Tanya. 

In comparison with Tanya’s costume and her appearance on the 
stage, Mitya’s ordinary clothes and his duties at the party seemed very 
humdrum. 

“Have you seen the show-case?” asked Mitya carelessly. “That hack- 
saw’s mine.” 

“I’ve seen it. And that cylinder ring’s mine.” 

“Gosh, what a hedgehog you are,” said Mitya. “Look here, let’s 
not quarrel today.” 

“I’m not quarrelling.” Tanya shrugged her shoulders. 

Somebody called her from the corridor and she ran out. 

Mitya went down to help Kostya Nazarov. They climbed on step-lad- 
ders by the main entrance to nail up a board with WELCOME TO OLD 
FRIENDS in huge letters. 

Big stands had been set up on either side of the entrance hall, one 
with portraits of former pupils who had distinguished themselves in their 
work, and the other with portraits of present pupils who had distinguished 
themselves in their training. 

Kostya’s mother had received an invitation two days before, brought 
by Tanva and Vasya Andronov. Kostya was at home when they came, 
but went out at once. His mother wanted to give them tea, and show them 
the album with photographs of Kostya when he was a baby, but they 
were in a hurry, refused the tea and only glanced quickly at the album. 

Kostya soon returned and at once noticed the invitation card on the 
table. 

“You keep away from that party,” he said. 

His mother looked piteous and frightened, and—perhaps for the first 
time in his life—the thought came to Kostya that he never said a kind 
word to her. He did not even know how to begin. It was strange—he had 
copied so many portraits of fine people, men and boys, from small photo- 
graphs in the past few days, he had printed so many words of warm 
praise beneath them, but now, at home, he could not find a single good 
word for his mother. 

“There’s nothing for you to go for,” he said, frowning. “Certificates 
of merit’ll be handed out, but not to me.” 

“They've not done right by you, Kostya,” said his mother hesitantly. 
“You’ve been trying hard lately... .” | 

“Eh, Mother, we don’t get anywhere, you and I,” he answered, and 
went out to put on the kettle. 

When he was doing the decorations, he made up his mind to finish 
everything given him, and then go home before the guests arrived. But as 
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though to spite him, the instructor came up anc toid him he was to be one 
oi the ushers meeting the guests in the lobby. 

“Finish evervifiing here, get a good wash and brush wp, anc then join 
Vlasov by the door.” 

Somebody came to sav Mitya was wanied in the teachers’ roo 
went up, and saw a lad with a bundle standing by the door, lookin 
and smiling bashfully. 

“Hello, Mitva! I told you at the station that I’d come!” 

Mitya’s heart gave a great thump. Vitka Karpov, large as life—in 
fact a little larger than Mitya remembered him —Vitka bringing the very 
breath of Lebedvan, looking somehow strange because he was not wearing 
school uniform, holding out the bundle to Mitya. 

“Your mother asked me to bring you this—it’s cakes and berries.” 

“Have you come to stop?” Mityva asked eagerly. 

It appeared that Vitka had come with his mother for three days to 
visit friends, and at the same time to sell their pork on the market; they 
had killed a pig weighing eight poods. 

How far away all this seemed to Mitya! He almost blurted out: 
“Fancy coming to Moscow only for that!” but bit it back just in time; 
he did not want his friend to think he had a swelled head. And Vitka 
himself did not want to tell Mitya how he had stood beside his mother at 
the market taking the money while she weighed the pork which Mitya 
had known as a piglet. 

Mitya took him to look at the hostel, showed where he slept and in- 
troduced Seryozha Boikov and Senya Voronchuk who dashed in for a mo- 
ment. He explained that evervthing was upside down today because of 
the party in the evening, told Vitka to come, there would be a ticket for 
him, then took him back to the school to see the exhibition. He was feeling 
rather sorry for his friend and decided not to say that the hack-saw .was 
his, but somehow it slipped out. “It’s nothing very difficult,” he added 
quickly, “anybody could do it.” 

He showed Vitka his Comsomol membership card. 

Vitka always liked to contradict or go one better, but his friend’s tri- 
umphant success was so obvious and so great that there was absolutely 
nothing he could say. 

In the workshop he looked at the vice and files Mitya used. What had 
he to compare with that? A pig weighing eight poods? 

Don’t think Mitya took his friend round just to show off. He did not 
even think that he had done anything special. On the contrary, when he 
saw Vitka both admiring and crushed, he kept insisting that every boy 
in the place had just as much to show as he had. 

“You come here and train too! You must! Listen, I’ll talk to your 
mother myself if you like.” 

Vitka gave him all the news from Lebedyan. The club was ready; it 
was to be opened in a few days. Volodya Petrenko had written from Rya- 
zan that he was finishing his vocational school with a fifth rating and was 
going to work at the Kuibyshev Hydroelectric Station project (now it was 
Mitya’s turn to feel a pang of envy). Misha Zaitsev sent greetings; he was 
in the sixth form. Mitya’s mother was quite well but missed him very much; 
she sent her. love and said he must always behave well and take care of 
himself, and she was looking forward to seeing him during the holidays. 

“Has she got old?” asked Mitya. a 
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“No, nothing special. Just like mothers always are, you know.” 

They talked some more and then Vitka went, promising to come back 
for the party in the evening. 

Actually, there was nothing else Mitya had to do, but he kept wander- 
ing about the school, reluctant to admit that he was free, inventing pre. 
texts to go to the club, to the Comsomol committee room, to peep into 
the assistant director’s office and to run from the ground floor up to the 
fourth. 

From the side rooms opening on to the main hall of the club came 
the sounds of an orchestra, choral singing and the tap of dancing feet. A 
long table with a red cloth had been set up on the stage, backed by the 
scenery for the evening—young birch trees and a river. 

He opened the doors one after the other and looked in, and from one 
after the other he was driven away, but did not mind in the least. He sat 
down in the first row of seats in the empty hall, then climbed up on to 
the stage and pictured the hall full of people, and himself about to make 
a speech. After a quick glance round to make sure that nobody was there, 
he said loudly: “Comrades!” 

His voice echoed in the empty hall. 

“Comrades,” he said again, much more quietly. “I am very glad to 
welcome you. I have just finished my first year with the mark of ‘Excel- 
lent.’” 

Here he stuck. He could think of nothing more to say—except for one 
phrase which always came in handy: “We shall not rest upon our laurels.” 

“Vlasov, I’ve been looking for you everywhere!” said a voice from 
the darkness at the far end of the hall. “You’re always hanging round 
when you’re not needed, and when you are, you’ve disappeared.” 

The Comsomol secretary Antonina Vasilyevna appeared in the gang- 
way. Mitya jumped off the stage, crimson to the ears. 

“Sit down a minute,” said Antonina Vasilyevna in a voice that 
boded nothing good. “There are people in my room all the time, and 
I’ve got to talk to you seriously. You’re responsible for the entrance hall 
this evening, aren’t you?” 

“Yes—why?” 

ao Kostya Nazarov’s in your team?” 

" VOSi Sag” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about the mood he’s in? Did you know he 
meant to go home and not come to our party?” 

“Yes, I knew. He said he had a headache.” 

“Rubbish. It’s his vanity that’s aching, that’s all.” 

Mitya grinned. 

_ “It’s nothing to laugh at,” said Antonina Vasilyevna. “You’re a 
fine one! Do you think if your hack-saw’s in the display then everything’s 
all right, you’re a reliable mechanic and good citizen? I’ve been watch- 
ing you for a while now. You think I don’t know why you didn’t want 
to say at the Comsomol meeting that Boikov hadn’t prepared his maths? 
Didn't want to give away a pal! That’s not friendship, young man, it’s 
indifference to your friend’s real interests. And you don’t care a rap what 
happens to Nazarov either... .” 

“Antonina Vasilyevna, I helped him with his Russian... .” 

“And so you should, it’s your duty, and nothing to boast about. For 
a Comsomol member, taking exams and doing decent work in the shop 
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is only half the job. Do you think that when we have Communism the most 
important thing for lads will be for everybody to get top marks? They'll 
be different, they’ll have a different way of looking at things, a different 
attitude towards other people.... Well,” and Antonina Vasilyevna rose, 
“first of all, you’re responsible for seeing that Kostya’s at the party this 
evening. And secondly, at the next Comsomol meeting in your group, 
you give a talk on friendship and what it means.” 

With a sudden smile she added: “You know how to make speeches 
from the stage, so you ought to be able to give a talk.” 
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At seven the guests began to arrive. 

First they passed Mitya and Kostya singly and the boys could take 
a good look at them—some in hats, some in caps, a few in officers’ uni- 
forms; but then they began coming so fast that there was no time to notice 
them individually. 

The old cloak-room attendant known as Auntie Pasha was in a whirl 
of greetings and reminiscences. “Goodness, that’s never Yurka Sazonov! 
Vitka—Vitya Gorokhin! Stop a minute—they used to call you Bun!” 

The weather was warm, there was practically nothing to leave in the 
cloak-room, but everybody went up to Auntie Pasha. Mitya could hear 
laughter, exclamations, and to tell the truth, he could not at all under- 
stand such high delight at seeing the cloak-room attendant. He did not yet 
know what it means to come back tothe place where one has grown up, 
where people have known one 
as a boy. 

A man came in carrying 
a large suitcase labelled 
“Prague.” He set it down on 
the floor beside Mitya and 
wiped his forehead. 

“I’m not late, am I?” 

“This is the vocational 
school,” said Mitya, thinking 
he had come to the wrong place. 

“IT know that, I’ve come 
for the old boys’ party, it’s 
today, isn’t it?p Ah—hello, how 
do, Auntie Pasha!” 

The cloak-room attendant 
peered at the new arrival. 

“Just a minute, I don’t 
seem to remember you... .” 

“You'll remember in a 
minute,” laughed the man 
and to Mitya’s amazement he 
softly whistled a lively tune. 

Auntie Pasha listened for 
a second. 

“Vasya Korobov!” she 
exclaimed and laughed and 
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cried together. “You came in “40 in faded cotton shorts.... Only that 
high! ... Remember how they wanted to expel you, Vasya?” 

All the time Auntie Pasha was putting Korobov's things in the cloak- 
room, scraps of conversation floated over to Mitya—all the trouble Vasya 
had got into, he had broken that glass by the stairs, taken a cap and great- 
coat from some first-year boy, stolen cucumbers from gardens when the 
school had been evacuated. 

“What are you doing now?” asked Auntie Pasha. . 

“I’m an engineer. I’ve been in Czechoslovakia, now I’m going to the 
Volga. I’m married, got a little girl. Like to see her picture?” 

More and more guests arrived. Sometimes two grown men would grab 
hold of one another in the lobby, start thumping one another on the back, 
calling one another ridiculous nicknames and talking what sounded to 
Mitya like absolute nonsense, which nevertheless seemed to send them 
into transports of delight. 

In general, some of the guests acted very queerly; for instance, there 
was the man with the moustache who stopped by Mitya. 

“Are you in the hostel? Which floor?” 

“The first.” 

“Listen, lad, who’s in the third room on the right?” 

“That’s mine,” said Mitya, surprised. “Do you want any of our boys?” 

The man waited while a number of guests passed Mitya, then resumed 
his questions. 

“Who’s in the bed by the window on the right?” 

eT am.” 

The man suddenly seized Mitya’s hand and shook it. 

“You've got my bed, then. | come to this party every year, and | 
always find out who’s got my old first-year bed.” 

He looked Mitya up and down, from head to foot. 

“And now here’s some information for you,” he went on impressively. 
“In ten years not a single slacker has ever had my bed. Three technicians, 
Pie engineers, four team foremen, and I myself, a dje-cutter. Got that 
clear?” 

He turned and went up ihe stairs to the club-room. 

When the third bell rang, Mitya left his post in the lobby and went 
into the hall. Kostya Nazarov was with him. Mitya had told him that if 
he acted the fool with his headache nobody would ever bother with him 
again, that nobody wanted to get reprimands all because of him, and that 
in general with Communism so near it was time to drop all these tricks. 
After pouring all that out in one breath Mitya seized his sleeve and added 
imploringly: “Listen, Kostya, I’ll get it in the neck if you’re not there, 
don’t let me down, Kostya....” 

Another thing that may have helped was Vitka Karpov’s appearance 
at that moment, and Mitya’s introduction of Kostya as “ourchief artist.” 

The ceremony had already started when Mitya slipped into the hall. 
The members of the platform party were seated behind a long table. 

Mitya found a place in a corner and pointed out the various people 
on the stage to Vitka. 

For the first time in their lives Petya Funtikov, Senya Voronchuk 
and Vanya Tikhonov were in a platform party. And it is no simple thing to 
know how to conduct yourself there! Sometimes a smile almost seems to 
burst out and you force it back and put on a serious, important expres- 
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sion; you do not know what to do with your hands and keep shifting them 
about; you pick out familiar faces in the hall, then you look to one side 
or up to the ceiling—yes, it is a bit of a puzzle, how to act on a platform. 

Down in the hall a good six hundred youngsters were gazing up at 
the stage. 

They looked at it as into a magic mirror—showing them their own 
future. There were the guests—engineers, technicians, foremen, skilled 
workmen, young members of the Communist Party. Once, not so very 
long ago, they too had sat down there in the hall. That was their past, 
their early youth looking up at them. And if one of the boys had begun 
to write the story of his life, any of the guests could have continued it 
from the place where the boy stopped. 


Victor Petrovich, the director, read out the results for the year. The 
first place had been taken by the sixth group, monitor Petya Funtikov, 
Comsomol organizer Senya Voronchuk. 

Mitya applauded so vigorously that his palms tingled. He looked for 
the milling-machine boys—yes, they were taking it in the proper sporting 
spirit, clapping for all they were worth. The crimson banner was brought 
up on to the stage, placed in Funtikov’s hands. A magnificent velvet 
banner. If only there could have been a wind, a gale to raise its crimson 
folds and make it stream out in all its glory! The first banner won by 
Mitya! He turned to Kostya Nazarov. 


“Ours! We won it!” he yelled through the thunderous applause. 

He looked at Vanva Tikhonov with affection, gratitude and sym- 
pathy. If his confused thoughts could have been put into words, they would 
have run something like this: “Dear, splendid fellows, good lads, fine lads 
to have given us the banner, how on earth can they bear to lose it?” 

Funtikov gripped the staff so tightly that his knuckles showed white. 
He had already found time to whisper to Voronchuk that they would have 
to have a Comsomol meeting the next day to settle where the banner was 
to stand, and the most important thing—to impress on all the lads that 
getting it was only half the battle, the thing was to keep it. 

Now he could go home to Otradnoye with a light heart. If only he 
could be photographed like this, and take a picture to his mother! ... 


Kostya Nazarov’s mother told the woman sitting next to her that 
her son was in the sixth group. It was he who had drawn all the pictures 
down in the lobby, and he always made up the school wall newspapers. 
Yes, she was fortunate to have such a good son. Now—what could she buy 
him tomorrow that he would really like? 


Kolya Belykh, of the milling-machine group, swallowed his chagrin 
and applauded heartily. All right. We’ll see. Your lot’s got it this time. 
But the really important thing is who gets it in the second year. We’ll 
see who does best when we all start in the factory.... He had almost 
consoled himself when a ray of light from somewhere fell on the banner, 
now in other hands; a pang shot through Kolya’s heart and he clapped 
harder than ever, to dull it. 


Vasili Yakovlevich sat looking down at the boys. He had been at many 
such parties, but the feelings they stirred in him were as keen as the first 
time. As he too applauded the sixth group, he thought of the hundreds of 
trains that come to Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi, Sverdlovsk. Lads 
carrying country baskets emerged from the coaches. They followed the 
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crowd to the station square and stopped dead, amazed at the sight of 
the great city, then set off to find their place in it. 

They had no letters of recommendation, no addresses of friends or rel- 
atives, not very much money. All they had was a birth certificate, a 
school certificate saying they had finished six or seven forms, and a certi- 
ficate from the collective farm where they lived—all carefully sewn into 
an inner pocket by mothers, with strict injunctions not to lose them. 

There he stood, this country lad of fourteen or fifteen who had 
probably never before been farther from home than the nearest town. 
Was he intimidated at the sight of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev?. .. 

Naturally, he was knocked a bit off his balance at first by the noise, 
the large buildings, the stream of cars, trams and trolley-buses. But this 
was the natural perturbation of a person suddenly finding himself in 
strange surroundings. It never even entered his head that he could go un- 
der in the city; he had no feeling of being superfluous or unwanted. 

On the station square stood one of those huge boards. The lad 
picked up his basket and went over to read. One glance was enough 
to tell him that he was surely wanted and needed in this great city; he 
was expected; they were waiting for him. 

Now came the decisive moment in the life of this fifteen-year-old. 
Here, on the station square, he chose his future path. He was like a knight 
standing at the cross-roads; but there was one great difference—what- 
ever road this lad took, it would lead to success. 

Lads arriving in big cities went away from these boards in various 
directions. They did not yet realize that all their ways would join. 

One of them might think he had had enough of school and decide to 
go at once to a factory as apprentice. Another might look carefully down 
the list, seeking the agricultural school he had dreamed about for a year 
now; a third would look for a maritime school—the very name with its 
romantic associations made his heart beat faster. But the majority care- 
fully read the names of vocational schools and noted down the addresses. 

There had been a time, not so very long ago, when people had been 
sent to outlying towns and villages to popularize the vocational schools. 
Efforts had to be made to get a certain number of boys from each 
district for training. After much urging, mothers apprehensively 
agreed to send their sons or daughters into the unknown. Village schools 
tried to get rid of their worst pupils. The result was a noisy, variegated 
and sometimes extremely difficult set of pupils. The instructors and 
teachers had a hard time with them. There would be great hulking fellows 
of seventeen, smelling of tobacco, who could hardly fit themselves 
into the desks, and treble-voiced boys of thirteen, all in the same group. 

Yes, the instructors and teachers had no easy time in those early 
years. There were no traditions, there was no experience to guide them. 
Two years is a very short time in which to turn thirty awkward, some- 
times ignorant youths into thirty skilled workers. 

The instructors struggled with the task, sometimes made mistakes, 
but in the end succeeded. The Comsomol strove mightily to turn this hete- 
rogeneous crowd into sensible, reliable lads with wide horizons. Boys 
would often change so completely in this short time that if one of them 
on leaving had come up against himself as he had been two years previ- 
ously there would have been a heated quarrel. 

In those first years the instructors were elderly men who had gained 
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their seventh or eighth rating in many years of work. To them belonged 
the honour of launching this difficult but worth-while training. They were 
the first who learned to instil into heedless lads a love of work well done, 
to give them a sense of responsibility, the understanding that their work, 
theirs, was of importance to the whole state. 

Probably their best reward was five or six years later, when their old 
pupils came back to be instructors in their turn. 

Experience was garnered, traditions formed. 

Now nobody had to popularize vocational schools: there was no need 
to persuade parents, still less the boys themselves. The fame of young work- 
ers trained in these schools was already widespread. Many former pu- 
pils had already distinguished themselves. Whenever a factory wanted to 
launch some innovation, if was often youths not long out of vocational 
school who were in the lead. 

Vasili Yakovlevich’s thoughts as he applauded the sixth group may > 
not have been expressed in exactly these words, but this was the general 
serise of the feeling that stirred him, just as it stirs the author of this book. 


After the presentation of the banner, the director read out the names 
of the prize winners. The shift foreman at the tool factorv quickly jotted 
them down, with meaning glances at his director who was in the platform 
party. 

The boys came on to the stage one by one to receive their prizes. 

When the director said: “Vlasov!” Mitya started and shouted “Pres- 
ent!” at the top of his voice. Vitka Karpov stared dumbfounded, but 
Mitya no longer had eyes for his friend as he rose and made his way 
through the hall to the stage. He felt as though he were swimming under 
water open-eyed—there was a rushing in his ears and forms were vague. 

Antonina Vasilyevna held out a set of chessmen and a board to Mitya. 
He took it, whispered “thank you,” then bobbed his head to one side— 
whether to the platform or the hall was not clear. 

Vasili Yakovlevich mounted the rostrum and made a short speech. 
He said that the five million skilled workers whom the country would 
get from the vocational schools under the present five-year plan would 
be an army going all out to build a splendid future. “You will not be 
merely mechanics, turners or milling-machine operators. There have been 
highly skilled workers before; there are many today in other countries 
besides the Soviet Union. But nowhere and never before have there been 
metal workers who are builders of Communism—that is the highest rating 
any worker can get.” 

He said that already here, in the school, the boys must measure up 
to this level, check their actions by this gauge. In a couple of days the 
first-year boys would be going home for the holidays. And there, in these 
old, familiar surroundings, they would find out how much they had 
changed and developed in this year. They would feel they could not sit 
about idly, they would take their share in the life of the collective farm, 
so that people would say: “Yes, they’re a real help. We did right when 
we sent them to the vocational school, and the Government is right in 
spending tens of millions on our children.” 

“And now I want to say a word to you, second-year boys, who are soon 
to leave us,” the assistant director went on. “In a few days the commis- 
sion will examine your work and give you your final ratings. You will 
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start work on your own. Remember that it depends on you how soon 
Communism comes.” 

The whole audience rose to applaud. They were applauding their fu- 
ture, they could feel it close by, beside them, just outside the door. In 
that moment Mitya Vlasov, Seryozha Boikov, Kolya Belykh—all these 
lads no longer felt themselves lads, first-year pupils, they felt that they 
were people irom whom the wnole country expected great things. 

Only the youngest guest there, Vitka Karpov, felt even smaller and 
more insignificant than he really was. 

But what real friend when his cup is filled and running over does not 
want to share his happiness, to see his friend as well-dowered as himself? 

“Listen, Vitka, you’re only a year behind me, come here to our 
school, you'll never regret it, honest you won’t!... I’ll take you to our 
assistant director if you like.” . . 

During the interval Mitya led his friend round, introducing him to 
everybody: “Vitka Karpov. From Lebedyan. He’s coming here next 
year.” 
When the performance began, however, he forgot everything else. 
First he kept fidgeting, wondering how soon Tanya Sozina would ap- 
pear. Then during her dance he was afraid he was giving himsell away to 
the other boys. What a dance that was! Some fine string seemed to be vi- 
brating within him; he could almost hear it. He did not venture to clap 
when the fairy dance ended, but was immeasurably grateful to Vitka for 
clapping with all his might. 

During the second interval Mitya made his way behind the scenes. 
He mooned about fingering the scenery. The two trees which had stood 
on the stage when Tanya danced had been pushed away into a corner. 
They were not in the least like trees. And the grove painted on the back- 
drop looked utterly unreal now that there were no fairies. 

Excited performers rushed past Mitya. Two gymnasts—agile little 
Vasya Andronov and tall Vanya Tikhonov—were rubbing chalk on their 
hands, and took no notice of him. They evidently felt very fine indeed in 
their new costumes. Vanya raised Andronov and held him on upstretched 
arms, tossed him in the air, caught him, placed him on the floor and 
bowed to an imaginary audience. Four girls in Russian peasant costumes 
held hands. One of them was Zina. Pitching her voice high to be heard 
over the noise and bustle, she cried: “Ready—go! One—!” 

No sign of Tanya anywhere. A second-year boy was sitting in one of 
the dressing-rooms, quietly picking out a melody on an accordion. A bar 
and weights lay on the floor—for the weight-lifters. Mitya had a try with 
them, but the accordion player told him‘angrily to get out. Mitya did not 
argue, although he did not like the airs people were giving themselves 
backstage. He went out into the corridor. Again no Tanya. The first bell 
rang. Mitya peeped into another room. A choir was singing: the conductor, 
Kolya Belykh, made a furious grimace when Mitya peeped in and hissed 
angrily: “Shut that door!” 

Mitya felt superfluous, out-of-place and exasperated. And it was all 
Tanya’s fault. Where on earth had she got to?... The girls in Russian 
peasant dress came running past, Zina calling as they went: “Remember— 
we've got to bow all together!” 

- Don’t be in such a hurry with your bowing, Mitya thought acidly. 
Maybe nobody’ll applaud. 
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He weni into the wings again and suddenly saw Tanya. She had 
changed into her ordinary clothes. 

“You danced very well,” said Mitva resolutely. 

“Did you like it?” said Tanya, one 

“{ wouldn’t say so if I didn’t. 

Suddenly both were overcome by a wave of embarrassment. Tanya 
kept twisting and untwisting a piece of string, Mitya took his fountain- 
pen out of his pocket and screwed and unscrewed its cap. 

“T wonder what it’ll be like in the autumn,” said Mitya. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, here’s the summer, we’re going away, and then we'll all be 
back here together again. Have you decided where you're going?” 

“{ don’t know.” 

“Haven't you any relations at all? Nobody?” 

“No, nobody.” 

“I haven’t many either—only my mother. 

“A mother—that’s a lot,” said Tanya, and the eyes she raised to 
Mitya were austere but sad. 

“T know,” said Mitya quickly. “Look here—would you like me to 
write to you in the summer?” 

“All right.” 

“No but tell me—do you want me to?” Afraid that if he waited for 
an answer he might get one he did not like, he added quickly: “I’ve never 
written to anybody in my life.” 

Instead of answering she nodded; Mitya liked that much better, her 
brief nod meant more than any words. 

The bell rang twice, right by their ears. Mitya felt as though a train 
were just going to leave and carry Tanya away. 

“Only don’t tell Zina,” he begged. 

Tanya nodded again. His agitation was transmitted to her. He fever- 
ishly twisted his fountain-pen, never noticing that his fingers were 
covered with ink. On the stage everything was ready for the curtains to 
rise. The two gymnasts appeared in the wings, looking pale—evidently 
their act came first. The accordion player ran across the stage and stood 
beside them. Somebody shouted impatiently from the other side of the 
stage: “Sozina! Tanya! Get ready!” 

“What do they want vou for?” whispered Mitya. “Your turn’s over.” 

She showed him the rope she had been twisting, and he saw that it 
hung down from above. He still did not understand what it was all about, 
he wanted to say he had dreamed of Tanya last night, and took hold of 
the rope too for greater courage. The bell rang the third time. The same 
voice shouted: “Sozina, open the curtains! Vlasov, get away from there!” 

Tanya began feverishly hauling the rope and Mitya sneaked off along 
a brick wall, past two flowering trees and a shady grove, back to the 
auditorium. 

After the concert the proper thing, of course, was to go to bed. But 
who on earth could tamely lie down and sleep on such a night! 

Petya Funtikov chose the most staid, well-behaved boys—Voronchuk, 
Mitya, Vanya—and went to look for Vasili Yakovlevich. Mitya insisted 
it was better to ask permission of the director himself, but Funtikov had 
thought it all out. “If the assistant director refuses, we can try the direc- 
tor. But you can’t do it the other way round... .” 
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They found Vasili Yakovlevich by the door of the hall with some 
of the guests. 

“Vasili Yakovlevich,” said Funtikov, “may we speak to you a mo- 
ment?. .. We want to go out ior an hour or so—to see the boys home... .” 

“At this hour of the night? It’s time for bed!” 

“We're not children, Vasili Yakovlevich....” Funtikov coughed 
as his father always did when something was refused him, and went on 
in an injured tone: “When it’s work we’re grown up, when it’s going out 
we're children. ... 

“Not allowed to go to the pictures without permission till we’re six- 
teen,” added Mitva. 

“But we have to take afull ticket on the railway,” Voronchuk con- 
cluded. 

“We can be included in the platform party, but we can’t go out at 
night,” said Vanya Tikhonov. 

Defeated by the boys’ logic, the assistant director let them go. 

They poured out of the door in a noisy crowd, light of heart, ready 
for any pranks or exploits. 

They stood for a while on Kamenny Bridge, then went down the 
steps to the river bank. Kostya Nazarov flung an empty cigarette packet 
into the water, it fell close to the bank and floated with the current, slow- 
ly turning. 

“D’you think it'll go right down to the sea?” asked Seryozha Boikov. 

“Tt’ll get soaked and sink,” Funtikov answered. 

Mitya suddenly jumped on to the stone parapet. 

“Dare me to get it!” 

But nobody wanted to dare him, and Tanya Sozina, for whose sake he 
was ready to jump into the river, was nowhere near. 
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